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- Editorial. 
\\/" speak of empires as if they were geographical 


realities, but an empire is, strictly speaking, 

merely a state of mind. The British Empire 

is an unknown quantity. To-day it seems 
much more solid and extensive than it did two years ago. 
The whole world has been surprised, indeed amazed, at 
the tremendous cohesive power. that holds and binds 
together the scattered provinces, continents, and islands 
that together make up the majestic whole now known as 
the British Empire. In like manner the German Empire 
exists, the receptacle and exponent of prodigious energy, 
and yet even more than any other empire it is a state of 


mind. Nobody can know the cohesive power that binds 


it together; but it is certain that events might cause 


that power of cohesion to give way and allow the com- 


ponent. parts of the Empire to return to their former 
autonomy. The United States of America are held 
together by a state of mind well settled and effective, 
but only half a century ago it was in the melting-pot, 
and all the world wondered whether the Union would 
not be dissolved. The ties that bind together ‘the 
Allies’”’ and their enemies are wholly mental and depen- 
dent upon moods and temperaments of which the future 
manifestations cannot be foreseen or predicted. The 
wit who said that Boston was not a locality but a state 
of mind uttered a profound truth applicable to any 
great city. The difference between New York and 
Philadelphia, or Chicago and St. Louis, is a state of 
mind.. The statement needs no proof, its truth is ap- 


parent on the face of it. 
wt 


““AcapEMic freedom” is a phrase without meaning. 
There is no such thing as absolute freedom of thought 
in a community of men and women. Freedom within 
proper limits, liberty under law, are all that any class 
of human beings has a right to claim. Take the case 
of a professor in a college: let his department be mathe- 
matics, chemistry, or astronomy, there is no such thing 
in his case as academic freedom. By the terms of his 
contract he is bound to teach the science germane to 
his department and to teach nothing else in the place 
and at the time when he is authorized to speak. The 
real and important question is whether tyranny shall 
be allowed on the part of the government of the college. 
“The governing body has no right to control the opinions 


egister 
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or the actions of a professor so long as he is faithful to 
his trust as a teacher of that which he was employed to 
teach; and he has no right to make an outcry about 
“academic freedom” if he, having agreed to teach one 
thing, uses his opportunity to teach something else. 


wt 


THERE are at times questions in regard to the rights _ 


of American citizens in foreign parts which excite doubt 
as to the duty and authority of our Government; but 
these cases are few and easily provided for. There is 
also a clear right and duty of our Government to make the 
flag of the United States the symbol of protection for 
all American citizens engaged in lawful pursuits on land 
and sea the world over. This right and duty have always 


been asserted and, when necessary, enforced whether’ 


against Barbary pirates or Chinese rebels. An Ameri- 
can professor at Tokio, an engineer in China, a mission- 
ary in Armenia, is sure of protection and is, therefore, 


safe. 
wt 


Wuat is called the natural limit of human life, the 
psalmist’s estimate that threescore years and ten are 
all we have any right to expect, has wrought more 
havoc and destruction of human life than any great 
battle that was ever fought. A statement that was 
strictly accurate twenty-five hundred years ago is no 
longer true, because the span of human life has been 
lengthened to a span and a half. At the age of seventy 
thousands of men and women have lost hope, heart, 
and courage who might have gone on happily for ten or 
twenty years longer had not a bar been set up by a false 
public opinion. . 


Any intellectual activity, controlled by a desire to 
know the truth and act upon it, is wholesome, stimulat- 
ing, and conducive to good health of body and mind. 
This is true without reference to the nature of the subject 
which excites interest. The single tax, free trade, equal 
suffrage, prohibition of alcohol, birth-control, orthodoxy 
in religion, or their opposites, may stimulate thought and 
be an antidote for mental stagnation. Great questions 
are never settled by talk. ‘Time brings into view the 
results of action and then, it may be, long after discus- 
sion is at its hottest the issue clears itself and the truth 
appears. Meantime all activity of the minds of men 
and women is helpful and desirable, without regard to 
the merits in any given case. 


vt 


SCARE-HEADS were invented to attract the attention 
of thoughtless people, who, because they had other uses 
for their brains, allowed news-mongers to do their think- 
ing for them. Prophesyings as to the great events which 
will come to pass after the great war is over attract 
attention, but they have no value. With possibly one 
exception, the wisest and best-informed men in all the 
world did not know six days before the great war broke 
out what was to happen and why. Excepting as they 
are planned and provided for, no one can foretell future 
events. Given to man freedom of choice and action 
and even Omniscience cannot tell what he will do with 
it. Innumerable coincidences there are; but, where one 
prevision, premonition, forewarning, or foretelling comes 
true, hundreds come to nothing. If everybody would 
confess to their losses, the way in which the savings of 
trusting investors have disappeared would be a startling 
illustration of the uncertainty of that which lies beyond 
that screen that separates the present from the future. 


College professors, ministers, teachers, lawyers, physi- 
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put their savings into the contribution boxes held out 
to them by financial prophets, and inreturn have found 
themselves holding certain scraps of worthless paper, 
less valuable than the edible mess of pottage for which 
Esau sold his birthright. What the nations will do 
next year nobody knows, and neither hope nor fear in 
definite forms is justified by the gift of prophecy that 
any man possesses. 


~Mere Emotion. 


We are sometimes tempted to wish we might never 
hear this expression again, for it is most often used in 
contempt of emotion by people who need nothing so 
much. Instead of crying out against emotion as ‘‘mere’”’ 
emotion, they ought to pray for more emotion. If they 
find themselves getting too much interested in anything, 
they draw back as though to betray an enthusiasm were 
to vitiate a reason. We have heard very excellent 
sermons whose one lack was that the preacher showed 
none of the interest himself that he presumed to ask of 
his hearers. We have seen audiences to whom a speaker 
who showed any fire was a curiosity. We have heard 
apologies for an undiscernible rise in temperature in a 
sensitive nature which permitted a fear that a degree 
above normal was a perilous sin. We are not saying 
these things in ignorance of what is really meant, and 
what we should abjure as soon as anybody. We recall 
Phillips Brooks’s quotation from Saint Francis de Sales: 
“The more the empty head glows and burns, the thin- 
ner and drier it becomes.” ‘The disgust at superficial 
excitation is no less likely to arise because the subject 
happens to be religion. ‘The religion which consists in 
excitement is not worth the name. We want none of it. 

What we condemn when we scorn emotion is not 
emotion, but rootless and mindless and soulless emotion. 
In fact, we are asking not for no emotion, but for a just 
and true emotion. Our scorn is in the interest of emo- 
tion. Let us say so. Let us not make our criticism 
such that any one shall take excuse from it for an undis- 
criminating and unintelligent condemnation of emotion. 
Let us not impute merit to those whose springs are 
drying up and who cover their fault or misfortune by 
ridiculing the thing they miss. If we see great powers 
with no emotion, let us not reckon it to the possessors 
for righteousness, or incline to imitate them by seeking 
dry altitudes. 

The sources of powerful and admirable emotion are 
great ideas and great experiences. The man who can 
come in contact with great ideas, or have them rise within 
him, without feeling and showing their elevation is an 
abnormal man. He lacks the natural reactions of a 
human being. He needs to consult a specialist. ‘There 
is reason to fear that he is suffering from spiritual loco- 
motor ataxia. ‘The man who feels such accompaniment 
of his reason and experience and suppresses it or concéals 
it as if it were a vice had much rather fear such inhibition 
than encourage it. His instincts are a better teacherthan 
his self-consciousness about them. Let him only keep > 
care that the feelings do not fly off from their planetary 
control and burn up like meteors, and that they burn for 
no self-delight, but for the light and warmth of the world. 
Without them religion becomes a cold survival, reflecting — 
light, but itself incapable of supporting life. ; r 

If it is true, as Burke said, that one cannot indict a 
whole people, it follows that a people cannot plead its 
innocence or admit a guilt. But if one were to confess 
for the people of our churches, he would have to run ~ 
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_ their good sense and practical management. 
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and occasions when their kindlin; 
amp. He would have to follow pyschologic tracings 
whose curves and angles indicate a rather slow action 
of the heart. He would have to recognize in many of 
their efforts at flight a certain congenital stiffness of 
the wing joints. He could scarcely conceal at times an 
amusement that commendable attempts to follow Terp- 
sichore produced somewhat awkward situations. To 
tell the truth plainly, he would have to say that one 
thing Unitarian churches need is to have not only the 
courage of their convictions but the life of their convic- 
tions. The convictions have life, but the people who 
hold them do not show enough of it. Historically they 
have lacked enthusiasm, and have undervalued enthu- 
siasm, and now they are suffering the consequence of 


the history. When they reckon their assets they take,. 


and take rightly, great credit and encouragement for 
But they 
are too easily satisfied with~-these excellences. They 
show a loftiness as to the stool of repentance. The 
glory of their record obscures their vision of the possi- 
bilities of their opportunity. It makes them complacent 
over results when it ought to make them eager for 
achievement. It sets them up; it ought to stir them up. 

The Unitarian churches to gain the right motion must 
get the true emotion. 


Habit. 


The difference between a well-poised person and an 
irresponsible individual lies largely in the matter of habit. 
One man walks steadily and securely while another one 


stumbles along over the same path. Habit makes the - 


difference, through the mental qualities habitually brought 
into exercise. 

The surgeon with quick eye and steady hand pushes 
his examination into the innermost recesses of the human 
body and, doing no harm, works a miracle of healing, 
because he has trained eye, hand, and thought to work to- 
gether. That he does not falter and blunder is due to 
the habit of mind that controls his nerves and muscles, 
making them act with the precision of well-adjusted 
mechanism. 


Virtue and vice are separated by habit. One who 


_ has practised continence and temperance on all occasions, 


great and small, is armed against all forms of temptation. 
Men and women who are trustworthy and secure in 
their virtue are so not because, as foolish people think, 
they have none of the impulses and passions which in 
other men and women expose themselves to view in 
outbreaking sins; because these powerful impulses 
furnish the motive power of high-minded activity, they 
may even be exceptionally endowed with such human 
attributes. : 

- Many good people, good so far as intention goes, are 
caught in some whirlwind of sudden temptation and 
give way to that which in their saner moments they 
bespise, simply because they have practised no vigorous 
self-discipline. 

_ Many politicians are grafters and demagogues not 
decause they are naturally worse than the patriots who 
regard them with contempt. Love of country to become 
the guide of life must be cherished as an ideal affection 
until it becomes so strong and pervasive that the petty 
temptations that beset all men who seek and hold office 


_ do not come to the surface of the patriot’s consciousness. 

_ They do not pull upon his heart and conscience, because 

_ for him they do not even exist. 

Sad stories are told about the temptations which beset 
pe ine et 


-men and women, even in what is called good 
y; but in any given social group there will always 
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be differences of conduct and character. Differences of 
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temperament and heredity are often cited to account for 
the strength of one class and the weakness of another; 
but they who have studied human nature and conduct 
report that through force of habit the weak may become 
strong and for lack of self-control and discipline the 
strong may falter and fall under the assaults of unex- 
pected temptation. 

Take, for instance, hereditary drunkenness. Some 
unfortunate men, and alas! some women, excuse them- 
selves with the plea, too readily accepted by their friends, 
that they were born so, and cannot help themselves, 
It is the testimony of those who have wide experience 
in dealing with such cases that there is always behind 
the overpowering impulse to drink a history of self- 
indulgence, a playing with the attractive vice until the 
hereditary devil sprang out of his lurking-place and 
claimed his. victim. 

The tendency of human nature is to revert to natural 


ways and the habits of good health. Had it not been. 


so the race would have perished in its unprotected infancy. 
Health, temperance, and pleasures that refresh and 
invigorate are natural, and need only to be reinforced by 
steady good habits to become a priceless inheritance. 

The fingers of the skilful musician play their part 
without conscious control; the problems of the trained 
mathematician solve themselves as soon as they are 
clearly stated; the hand of the ready writer quickly 
translates thought hidden in the mind into language 
made visible and legible; the orator whose wonted deliver- 
ance is eloquent speech needs only the occasion and the 
audience to give him free utterance,—these all and many 
more are the admirable results of training, that is, repeti- 
tion of effort until it becomes habitual and to some extent 
automatic. 

Dr. E. H. Chapin, one of the most popular preachers 
and lecturers of the last century, once gave the writer 
an excellent illustration of this fact: he had been away 
for a week, and came home Saturday night weary with 
constant speaking. Sunday morning found him un- 
prepared and despondent; but he made his customary 
effort and soon found himself speaking with unusual 
fluency and cogency, “and then,’ he said, “I lay back 
and heard Chapin preach.” 


More of Home. 


We need to emphasize the importance of the fellowship 
of the constituent parts of the family as the basis of all 
social action. We particularly and emphatically regret 
that our social organisms of to-day are so formed as to 
separate and often to alienate the constituent parts of 
home life. We believe that the world needs to-day, 
and always did need, and always will need, not only 


-more widening out and good human fellowship, that is, 


more of the open door between folks from Japan to 
England and the United States to South Africa, but more 
of the creation of the family units. 

American school life begins to intrude on family- 
building and home-building at a very early age. Ex- 
Commissioner W. T’. Harris believed that this is not the 
office of a right sort of school; that the school should 
never intrude on the functioning of the family, “but 
should be strictly an appendix of the family.” The son 
should not be taken away from the closest alliance with 
his father in purposing or in achieving, nor the daughter 
from the mother in housekeeping—except as required by 
local public welfare. Yet, as matters are, the boys are 
required to do very]little}toward home-building after 
school age begins, and it is also true with the girls. The 
parents do not only the hard werk of raising, clothing , 
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and feeding the children, but to secure a complete educa- 


tion for their children the father and the mother are_ 
crowded into a side issue deprived of their rightful enjoy- 


ment of life and the rightful help from their children. 
The boy at twenty is advised to ‘‘go West and build a 
new home,” which will never be more than another 
incompleteness, to be torn to pieces by the next generation. 

In other words, we are everywhere starting homes 
that we never complete, and families that are disrupted 
and disfellowshipped in their operation. Fragments of 
unfinished homes contain superb possibilities of co-opera- 
tion, which ought to go on among all the factors of a 
household, but is not permitted. We by no means name 
the school with invidious intent, for it is equally true 
that our commercial life is organized to divide the family, 
alienating the father, while club life alienates both 
parents from the children. In other words, social life 
is very generally working everywhere toward everything 
else than permanent and evolved homes. “The result 
_from a Christian standpoint is a serious failure; and it is 
equally a failure from an economic standpoint. The 
back-to-the-land movement began with enthusiasm. It 
looked like a great moral and economic advance. Un- 
fortunately, it broke down just at this point, where it 
let go of the home and undertook to enrich its participa- 
tors. A large proportion of the outflow has gone back 
into town life because it lost sight of home-building. 

Readers will naturally expect us to be pleased with 
the tendency which is now growing, especially in the 
smaller cities, to bring together the old and the young 
in their social movements, pleasure-seeking, educational, 
and charitable; a drift that some one has called the 
“altogether movement.” It really is a social emphasis 
of home and home life. Build home and improve home 
integrally, and you create every phase of humanity 
that is worth the while. Nothing on earth can be more 
hopeless than an effort to live successfully in any other 
way than by home-building. We believe that the model 
social order will be based on the family—certainly not 
on any scheme for disrupting the full co-operation of 
the five factors that constitute home. 


Current Copics. 


In reply to an inquiry by a group of independents 
in politics, President Wilson thus described the motives 
of his opponents on October 16: ‘‘They want the scalp 
of the present Controller of the Currency, I can only 
conjecture, because for the first time in many years he 
has obliged the banks to obey the banking laws. They 
desire to get control of the new banking system. And, 
in the third place, they wish to put the army and the 
navy of the United States back of their financial enterprises 
in Mexico and throughout the world.” Mr. Wilson 
appealed to progressive men of all shades of political 
opinion to vote for the re-election of the Democratic 
ticket as the surest guarantee for the maintenance of 
what he designated as the present clean-cut progressive 
policies of administration and legislation. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise of New York, one of the President’s visitors 
on the occasion of the above utterance by Mr. Wilson, 
expressed his conviction in an address to the President 
that the election of Mr. Hughes would mean ‘‘a country 
permanently and hopelessly hyphenated.” 
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CHARLES E. HUGHES on two occasions in the course 
of the past week replied to the question propounded to 
him by supporters of the Wilson administration, as to 
what he would have done if he had been President when 


t 7 bat at c hE 
the Lusitania was sunk. In a speech in Louisville the 
Republican nominee said that upon the announcement 
by the German Government of its intention to sink the 
Lusitania he would have declared his determination to 
sever diplomatic relations with Germany in the event 
of an attempt to carry out such a purpose, and that 
such a declaration would have prevented the sinking 
of the liner. ‘To a question by Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo a day or two later, as to what he would have 
done in case the Lusitania was sunk in the face of his 
declaration as President, Mr. Hughes retorted with some 
heat in an address at Youngstown, Ohio, on October 19, 
“The Secretary’s remark shows in an illuminating way 
this Administration’s conception of the value of words.” 
ny 

THE failure of the President’s efforts to bring about 
an agreement among the belligerents for the relief of 
Poland was announced from the summer White House 
at Long Branch, N.J., last week. On July 20 last, 
in response to an appeal in behalf of the distressed Polish 
people in territories affected by the war operations, the 
President addressed an identic note to the King of 
England, the President of France, the German Emperor, 
and the Emperor of Austria, tendering the good 
offices of the United States in negotiations ‘looking to 
a fresh consideration of the possibility and method of 
relieving Poland.” ‘The President now announces that 
he has received replies from all the rulers addressed, 
and that “important differences between the Allied and 
Central Powers as to the terms ufder which relief sup- 
plies may be sent to Poland”’ have prevented the success 
of his efforts. It was announced recently from Berlin 
that the good harvest has ameliorated to a great extent 
the condition of the people of Poland. 
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THE Irish question in a concise form came up before 
the House of Commons on October 18, when a motion 
of censure of the Government’s policy in Ireland was 
defeated by a vote of 303 to 106. ‘The resolution, which 
was offered by John Redmond, read as follows: ‘‘That 
the system of government at present maintained in 
Ireland is inconsistent with the principles wherefor 
the Allies are fighting in Europe, and is, or has been, 
mainly responsible for the recent unhappy events and 
for the present state of feeling in that country.” In 
the course of a speech in the House, David Lloyd George, 
Minister of War and the author of the recently abandoned 
plan of adjustment in Ireland after the late revolution, 
admitted that ‘“‘stupidities beyond belief’ had been 
committed by agents of the Government beyond the 
Irish Sea, and he intimated that he had no intention 
of pressing the projected conscription in Ireland in the 
present state of public irritation. Mr. Redmond warned 
the House that the situation in Ireland was full of danger. 
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THE kingdom of Greece at the beginning of the week 
was under the direct control of the Entente Commander- 
in-chief at Salonica. This arrangement was effected by 
the introduction of a French force into Athens, by the 
occupation of Pireus, the port of Athens, by Franco- 
Italian marines, and by the appointment of the chief 
admiral of the Allied fleets in Grecian waters as chief 
inspector of police at Athens, with powers to designate 


police inspectors in all the other cities of Greece, and to 


control all police orders to be issued. The appointment 


of an Entente officer to the control of the police of the q 


kingdom was characterized in despatches from Saloni 
as having proceeded fromjthe Greek Ministry of 
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of its police powers by the Greek Government,~ the 
cable transmitted a protest issued by King Constantine 
_ against the course pursued by the Allies toward Greece, 
and a declaration by that sovereign to maintain the 
neutrality of his country by all the means still remaining 
a in his power. 
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NoTaBLe developments were foreshadowed in the 
Roumanian region of hostilities at the end of last week, 
when the Bulgarian and German forces resumed their 
, offensive all along the line in the Roumanian province 
of Dobrudja. The immediate result of the operations 
‘ was the capture of a fourteen-mile strip of coast on the 
‘ Black Sea. Field Marshal von Mackensen last Monday 
; had extended the invasion as far as Constanza, the main 
; Roumanian seaport and the terminus of the railway 
- which runs to Bucharest over the Danube. By the seizure 
of Constanza the Bulgarians isolated Roumania from 
communication by sea with Russia, and interposed a 
barrier to the rapid transportation of Russian troops to 
Bucharest. This turn of the situation was not the 
least interesting result of the fighting, as the plan of the 
Central Powers in the Balkan region probably contem- 
plates the taking of the Roumanian capital. It took 
Mackensen two days to cover twelve miles of fortified 
‘ territory in his advance upon Constanza. The in- 
| effectiveness of the Russo-Roumanian resistance caused 
| some uneasiness at London and Paris, where it had been 
expected that the entrance of Roumania into the war 
a would prove a decisive factor in favor of the Entente. 
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In authoritative quarters in Berlin the progress of 
events in the Balkans was pointed out as proof of the 
| offensive power of the Central group of nations. For 
. several weeks past military critics of all countries have 
w regarded the Roumanian campaign as one of the vital 
phases of the general struggle. In Vienna and Berlin 

the opinion has been held that the decisive events in the 
war for some time to come would develop, not on the 
western front, but on the eastern and in the Balkans. 
In this connection it has been pointed out by German 
military experts that Russia is showing signs of exhaus- 
tion in her attempts to maintain the offensive in Vol- 
hynia, Galicia, and Bukowina. ‘This exhaustion is cited’ 
’ as the reason for the failure of Russia to prevent the 
expulsion of the Roumanians from ‘Transylvania and 
their continued retirement in their own province of 
Dobrudja. It has been predicted that the next great 
move by the General Staff in Berlin will be an attempt 
on a large scale to resume the invasion of Russia. 


Brevities. 


Public opinion is still a force behind statesmen. If 
public opinion is unenlightened, apathetic, unhopeful of 
improvement, and despairing of ideals, then lower poli- 
cies triumph and statesmen become politicians. 


- The attendance at the Ministers’ Institute in Spring- 
field was 139. This is the largest attendance in recent 
years, if not in the history of the Institute. The ushers 
at the evening meetings were all sons of Unitarian min- 
. ters. “ J “ 7 
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oe It is said that a problem of domestic service exists 
_ for English housekeepers, but, to judge by the advertise- 
bey cannot be acute. To a servant ‘thoroughly 


Itaneously with the news of the surrender | 


pounds, or a hundred dollars. A working housekeeper 
may demand eighteen pounds; a single servant in a 
small family, fourteen pounds; and a cook-general, who 
may hope to rise from twenty pounds a year to twenty- 
five by yearly increment of one pound, has apparently 
an exceptional chance. 


There is a notable contrast between the evident health 
of the boys who have returned from training on the 
border of Mexico and the memory of sickness, suffering, 
and death resulting from experiences connected with 
the Spanish War. It is said that every one of fifteen 
hundred men returned in better condition than when he 


left Massachusetts. 


Lord Bryce’s look forward to the days when, in the 


interests of lasting peace, friendly relations with the ~ 


German Government must be resumed has met approval 
from thinking English journals. ‘It is not for men of 
the churches,” says the London Christian World, “to 


preach lasting enmity with the German nation” and . 


talk about a ruthless war of trade. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Unitarian Message. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 

I have just read with deep satisfaction Rev. Mr. Ives’s 
account of ‘Questions Raised by the Tent Preaching 
Mission”’ in the issue of October 5. 

This appeal for the democratizing of our spiritual 
message is most moving. If we are worthy heirs of our 
fathers who listened to Theodore Parker and Edward 
Everett Hale, how can we fail to respond to this chal- 
lenge? ‘Liberals have got to share their religion as well 
as their worldly substance, if they want the average 
person to believe they have a religion worth sharing.” 
There can be no Unitarian worthy the name who does not 
“care enough about helping people spiritually really to 
find out what they need.’’ Mr. Ives and his co-workers 
have certainly found the way to feed the eternal hunger 
of the human souls of Cape Cod folk. 

Let us remember this when the time comes to plan 
and finance another summer’s work. 

C. B. SHaw. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


General Unitarian Conference. 


The following letter of invitation was presented to 
the Council of the General Conference :— 

“This annual meeting of the congregation of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, believing 
that the present times call for new and consecrated 
effort upon the part of all churches to improve the exist- 
ing relations between nations, believing that the high 
moral enthusiasms of the Unitarian fellowship should be 
enlisted in this cause, and, further, believing that much 
good would result from the gathering of the Unitarians 
of the United States and of Canada, cordially invites 
the General Conference of Unitarians and Other Chris- 
tian Churches to hold its biennial meeting of 1917 in 
the city of Montreal. 

“Tn extending this invitation we recall that the year 
1917 will mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 


founding of the Church of the Messiah, the oldest Uni- 


tarian church in Canada, and that the year 1917 will 
mark the one hundredth anniversary of the agreement 
between the United States and Canada, known as the 


experience,” is offered a situation by the year for twenty 
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and the Great Lakes which join our shores have been 
free from all fortifications or other signs of hostility and 
distrust. 

“We pledge to the General Conference our hearty 
support and we trust that the officers will consider with 
favor our invitation and signalize the international char- 
acter of the Conference by meeting for the first time on 
British soil. Passe 

“Should the General Conference accept our invitation 
we shall be glad to learn from its officers what service we 
can render to add to the comfort and happiness of the 
visiting Unitarians and, in proportion to our resources 
and ability, will devote our energies to this end.” 

In response to this very cordial invitation, the Council 
of the Conference voted unanimously to accept the in- 
vitation and to hold the next session of the Conference 
with the Church of the Messiah, in Montreal, Sept. 
25-28, 1917. 


Headquarters will be established at the Windsor Hotel, 


in which 600 delegates may easily be accommodated. 
_ In this hotel is located the Windsor Hall, which seats 
1,000 people, and to which all the people of Montreal 
are in the habit of going for all occasions of great im- 
portance. ; : 

No pains will be spared to make this First Interna- 
tional Meeting of the General Conference productive of 
the largest service. After considering the programme 
of the Conference in a committee of the whole, its com- 
pletion was intrusted by the Council to the hands of 
the programme committee: Rev. John H. Holmes, chair- 
man; Miss Lucy Lowell; Rev. Sydney B. Snow; Rev. 
John H. Lathrop; Rev. W. F. Greenman, secretary, to 
whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

The announcement of this next session of the Con- 
ference is made at this time in order that those who 
have learned the great value of meeting with the Con- 
ference in various parts of the country may have ample 
time in which to anticipate this meeting in Montreal. 

W. F. GREENMAN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. : 


A Bit of Old-fashionedness. 


BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


The art of falling in love is very simple. It consists 
in going about your business despising all such frivolous 
subjects till you suddenly wake up some fine day to 
find that you have just proposed to and been accepted 
by the beatific vision herself. 

The verb “‘to fall in love” cannot be grasped by human 
intelligence either in its future or present tenses: its 
future is a dim and distant blur, its present is a dizzy 
and intoxicating haze, its past,—it ought to have no 
past. It consists, as the Germans say, in looking a girl 
too deeply in the eyes and falling in, into her soul, and 
if her soul is infinite, as sometimes happens, to my own 
knowledge, then the process of falling in never ceases. 
It is a timeless, endless, hopeless state. 

Falling in love is nothing that either you or I can do: 
it is simply something that happens. We blame the 
subconscious mind for most such events just at present, 
but the subconscious mind is just a polite name for 
yesterday’s thoughts and those of last Tuesday week 
and the other days. As has been pointed out, our whole 
conscious history down to the contents of our innermost 
secret brain-drawer determines the direction of our fall- 
ing in this great event of our lives. Our great-grand- 
uncle on our mother’s side has probably a good deal to 


do with it, too, but that concerns only the color of her 


hair, her height, etc., and a few of her non-essential 


charms. As far as the real essence of our choice goes, — 
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we get a picture of our own inner life, painted by the great — 
Artist for us and beautified a thousand times in the 
painting. The secret is out; this is what we really like. 

The most lovable qualities to a healthy personality 
are also the most lasting,—beauty, and health, and . 
strength. Beauty changes, but need never depart; 
health is a quality of mind that defies germs; strength 
is a glory that the body fights for and transmits to the 
soul. We can summarize all the most beautiful of 
hymns unto love, in these two words—Love Lasts. __ 

The attraction which true man and true woman have 
over one another is so varied, so infinite, so inexhaustible, 
that once the charm is cast it cannot end, and the bond 
that unites two true lovers is our proof and our meaning 
for immortality. It is absolutely safe for two such who 
have seen their souls in each other’s eyes to stand before 
God’s altar and defy fate to destroy the completeness 
and lastingness of their love, declaring themselves to 
stand superior to ill-fortune, or poverty, or sickness, or 
death itself, repeating one after the other such terribly 
bold and magnificent words as these:— _ 

“T take thee to my wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part, according to God’s holy ordinance; 
and thereto I plight thee my troth.” 

The man and woman who have fallen deeply and 
truly in love stand both on their marriage day at the 
very highest point they have hitherto reached in their 
moral development. Above their heads, whither their 
eyes look forth, spreads all the Paradise of Dante, heaven 
upon heaven of it, filled with all the good things which 
God has prepared for those who love him and which 
pass man’s understanding. From the yround before 
them there rises the steep ascent of the Purgatorio, 
terrace after terrace of it, up which by dint of self- 
discipline and effort they must ascend together ere they 
can come to the full spiritual understanding of the heaven 
of true love which is theirs by right. Beneath their 
feet, though least of all suspected by them, opens hell 
itself, depth upon depth of it, with all its loathsomeness 
and meanness, the descent to which is easy and fatal. 

What shall decide whether ten years will find all the 
sweetness and beauty gone and the flesh triumphant, or 
whether the light of passionate devotion shall still shine 
on bride and bridegroom, transfigured and beautified in 
body and soul by the sweet companionship of the passing 
years? Surely but one thing will decide. The great 
golden angel of Love with overshadowing wings stands 
by them on their marriage morning. If they will but 
Keep true to him as he goes before them and guides them 
up life’s rocky pathway, then everlasting joy and the 
beauty that fadeth not away shall be theirs, and each 
year shall be higher and sweeter than the last. 

Hearken then, O bride and bridegroom, unto Love’s - 
commands! ‘The struggle of humanity for centuries has 
been to intensify and ennoble the passion which has 
brought you, her two latest children, together, to trans- 
figure the physical by the emotional and the spiritual. 
Be not ye traitors to the race, but so live together that ; 
the highest experience of the body may also be the peak 
of high experience both of mind and of soul. Let the 
gross earth be touched with heaven. Glorify passion in A: 
government. Nothing is so much to be dreaded between = 
lovers as the vulgarization of love—this is the rock upon 
which Love most often is lost. Gi ithe 

Nay, there is nothing nobler and more beautiful 
God’s world than this love, crown and goal of all 
highest ideals of the race. Romantic and lo 
love is the supreme achievement of huma: 
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the struggle and agony of the centuries. When children 
ome, then is perfection doubly crowned, nay, rather 
when grandchildren come, and the hair is white and the 
- _ heart still full of joy and solace; there is no experience 
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greater or happier than that. 
Uropi1a Sprincs, U.S. | ; 


Autumn. “io 


MARY P.. SEARS. 


Now in the autumn with its golden leaf, ™ 
When winds have swept the summer from the skies, 
When silence on the garnered corn-field lies; Pe 
And dusk comes early, now when time, the thief 

Of all bright blossoms beautiful and brief, 

Has trod frost-sandalled where the brightness dies,— 
How comes it that with sudden swift surprise 

Hope so long buried buds within my grief? 

No lily now can bloom, no oriole sing 

_At Hope’s new touch, yet in my heart a breath 

Of deep-drawn pity for man’s suffering, 

Of long-enduring love outlasting death, 

Throbs with strange life, becomes a wondrous spring 
As blindfold Hope to clear Faith flowereth. 


War and the Christian Ideal of Peace. 


REV. V. D. DAVIS. 


As ‘“‘not unmindful of the heavenly vision,” Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes (in the Christian Register of August 
8) desires to acclaim those Unitarians in England, who, 
as pacifists, have banded themselves together in a 
Peace Fellowship, on the basis that ‘war is irreconcilable 
with the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ,” and who, 
as he holds, must therefore be ‘‘conscientious objectors.”’ 
As to the membership of this particular Fellowship I 
have no definite information, and controversy through 
correspondence in the columns of a paper across the 
Atlantic cannot be very profitable. 
would not insist on what seems to be the implication of 
his letter, that all others, who do not hold the position 
he acclaims, ave unfaithful to the heavenly vision. ‘The 
point need not be argued; but I should be glad, if I may, 
as one who values deeply many ties of friendship with 
brethren in America, to make confession of a different 
attitude toward the great tragedy of the war. 

Those of us who are not “conscientious objectors” 


to military service for our country in this supreme crisis _ 


of her fate, and do not desire that our sons should so 
refuse the service and the sacrifice required, may yet be 
as deeply convinced of the iniquity of war,—or rather 
of those who make the war, especially between nations 
accounted in some sense Christian,—and may as truly 
lament the bitter humiliation for the whole civilized 
world involved in the outbreak of such a conflict. 

~The war ought not to have been. ‘The forces of Christian 
conviction, of human brotherhood, even of common 
sense at this time of day, in the community of nations, 
ought to have been strong enough to prevent such an 
outbreak, with the awful carnage, the clash of stupen- 
dous forces, and of embittered passions, which now darken 
the face of the earth. But the great question for us at 
the outbreak of the war could not be one of abstract 
right in an ideal world; it was a question of immediate 


and urgent duty in the world as it is. The ideal to be 
coo laters brotherhood and its dominance over the 
brutal forces of the world, remains unshaken in our hearts. 
But the crisis which 


attained, through the perfecting of the spirit 


ne crisis which had to be faced was due to the tri- 
it the moment, of sinister influences determined 
assertion to make the appeal to force. 


Perhaps Mr. Holmes 
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‘The efforts of a humane statesmanship had failed to 


avert the conflagration, which, as it spread, threatened 
the very foundations of our life. We were in the pres- 
ence of insolent aggression on the part of overwhelming 
military force, trampling on the rights of others, regard- 
less of pledges of honor and dictates of humanity, per- 


petrating nameless horrors in the desolation of the lands ~ 


of. inoffensive people. Could it be consistent with our 
duty as a people, in the community of nations, to keep 
out of the conflict,—I will not say from self-interest, but 
on the ground of the “‘absolute iniquity” of war? Could 
that really be the part of a Christian man, or of a nation 
acknowledging the Christian ideal? 

To most of us, on the contrary, it seemed absolutely 
clear, as our immediate duty, that we must stand fast, and 
with our whole strength resist the evil aggression, and 
by every means in our power seek to stem the torrent 
of cruelty and wrong. No sacrifice could be too great 
for such a cause, to vindicate the higher law of right, of 
a common humanity and justice among the nations. 
I need not recount the stages of increasing ruthlessness 
and inhumanity which have marked the progress of the 
war. The thing was horrible from the first, and the 
issues were to us very clear. It was hateful to be obliged 
to engage in such a conflict, but it would have been shame- 


- ful to refuse. 


That being so, to speak of the ‘absolute iniquity” of 
war is surely to confuse the moral issues. It is infamous 
to resort to war for unrighteous ends, but war waged, 
not from the blind instinct of the predatory beast, nor 
with vindictive passion, but in defence of the cruelly 
wronged or for the cause of freedom and justice, cannot 
be included, under any reasonable interpretation of 
moral values, in the same condemnation. It may be 
acknowledged as a dreadful necessity, which in the prog- 
ress of the world shall become happily a thing of the 
past; but in the education of the human race, as God 
has ordered it, emerging from the beast to the full- 
grown man, there have been, as there still are, stages in 
which to fight with noble and unselfish purpose must be 
acknowledged as an undoubted duty in the fulfilment of 
which the Divine approval is assured. If it were not so, 
we should be brought to strange judgments in our read- 
ing of history. If the dictum of “absolute iniquity” 
is to be maintained, we should have to conclude that the 
Spartans, who made their heroic stand at Thermopyle, 
fall under that uncompromising condemnation; and 
with them, George Washington, when he took arms as 
leader in the American War of Independence; and later, 
in the Civil War, the men who answered Lincoln’s call, 
and gave their lives for the Union and the cause of eman- 
cipation. The mere statement of such an issue compels 
a reconsideration of the “absolute” dictum. Only a 
very perverse and ill-constructed conscience, one would 
think, could hold to such a conélusion. The highest 
ideal of conduct and of spirit rightly makes an absolute 
claim on our allegiance, and the response of our better 
nature is without question or condition. We know that 
in the fellowship of a true humanity there should be 
spontaneous response to the promptings of justice, and 
in the happy bonds of mutual consideration and sym- 
pathy and willing co-operation in all the affairs of men 
love ought to rule; but in the world as it is, in the process 
of its upward striving, there are still forces of violence 
not amenable to such high influences. They must be 
grappled with, if our race is not to be enslaved by an evil 
tyranny or totally destroyed. While the brute in man 
still asserts its lawless purpose, and indeed with an 


access of diabolical ingenuity unknown before, force 


must be met by force to prevent a worse catastrophe, and 
hold the field for the growth and the ultimate dominion 
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rights and its uses, no i than soul, aad if the tyeo are a 
ever at war, yet do they ever work together and by 
co-operation attain the end of our being on earth.—Charles 
Hargrove. 


of those higher influences, truth and honor, LASS 3 


and love. 

Thus it is no disloyalty to the heavenly vision, which 
leads a man, who believes absolutely in the Christian 
ideal and avows himself a humble disciple of the Prince 
of Peace, to feel, nevertheless, that there are occasions 
when he is bound by the paramount claims of humanity 
to fight for the right. ager for the service of love and 
a true citizenship in the kingdom of God on earth, he 
is yet compelled amid the sinister and brutal forces of 
the world to a sterner duty than any gentle pacifism can 
fulfil. ‘That is the conviction in which multitude of our 
people have accepted the burden and the sacrifices of 
this dreadful war, with no self-seeking, and no vain- 
glory or insolent pride, but as a stern necessity, for 
righteousness’ sake, as upholding justice in the earth 
and a true humanity. And it is a fact of no little signifi- 
cance, that some hundreds of young men belonging to 
the Society of Friends, in direct reversal of the settled 
tradition of their Society, have felt obliged actually to 
join the fighting forces of their country, while many 
hundreds more, both men and women, have expressed a 
complete accord of judgment and sympathy with them 
in that decision. Others, indeed, have declared that 
men who could so act were never touched by the true 
Quaker spirit and were only nominal Friends; but the 
pure spirit of their self-sacrifice is not to be so condemned. 
I would rather say, from what they have given up and 
what they have endured, some of them to the laying down 
of life, that they, supremely, in this time of searching 
trial, have been true to the guidance of the inward light, 
which holds them still at one with the secret of the cross, 
and the perfect love of Christ. 

So I would express the feeling and the conviction with 
which many of us regard the war and its vital issues. 
Appalled by its horrors, hating its infamies, we yet rec- 
ognize, with reverent gratitude and hope for the future 
of mankind, the passion of loyalty to righteousness, the 
noble heroisms and marvels of self-sacrifice, which it has 
called forth. And we see that, immeasurable as the 
burden of suffering and loss and sorrow may be, it must 
be fought out, to the breaking of that ruthless military 
power, coupled with a lawless self-assertion, in which it 
had its rise. The higher law must at any cost be vindi- 
cated, and our whole strength be thrown into the achieve- 
ment of this purpose, that such a conflict in the future 
may be made for all time impossible, and the lesson of 
a better humanity at last be learned. "Then, when the 


higher law of justice and good-will among the nations is © 


acknowledged and willingly obeyed, we shall know, as 

now we dare to hope and pray, that all the suffering and 

sacrifice of these years has not been in vain. 
BouRNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


Blessed are the happiness- makers; blessed are they 
who know how to shine on one’s gloom with thet cheer.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

J 


No human soul can be understood apart from God; 
no man’s higher nature can be apprehended except in and 
through the being and love of God—George A. Gordon, 
PRIS 
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As head and heart work together for a man’s conduct, 


so should religion and politics: as flesh and soul consti-. 


tute the whole man, so should the human and divine 
each bear its part to make the nation. 


Flesh has its 


a 


The week-day side of our life has a great deal more 
to do with our spiritual life, with the building of our 
character, with our growth in grace, than many of us 
think. Some people seem to imagine that there is no 
moral or spiritual quality whatever in life’s common 
task-work. On the other hand, no day can be made 
beautiful whose secular side is not as full and complete 
as its religious side—J. R. Miller, D.D. 
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And, yet, when all is through and said, 
The heart still overrules the head, 

Still what we hope, we must believe, 
And what is given us receive. 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of wider scope. 
What is here faithfully begun, 
Will be completed, not undone. 
—Clough. 


A Parable of Freedom. 


One summer day, just as June was ripening into July, 
I rested at Miirren. Below me were Lauterbrunnen and 
the Staubbach: before me that range of glorious peaks, 
among which the Jungfrau sits, a queen, with the Eiger on 
her right hand. Through the morning I rested from many 
fatigues, being re-created at every breath by innumerable 
purities and glories. Earth, air, sky, ice, snow, sunshine, 
mountain streams and mountain flowers, the tinkling 
of herd bells, the humming of bees, the roar of the distant 
avalanche, valleys filled with colored mist like purple 
wine, great fields of silver light, burnished peaks uprising 


‘into bluest sky over Alps of greenest velvet,—these and 


every finest fascination that Nature ever proffers to make 
a perfect summer day there invited me to memorable 
rest. 

By way of contrast with my indolence the landlord 
invited me to watch the struggles of some fellow-creat- 
ures who, long before the dawn of day, had left warm 
beds and restful ways to toil across the snowfields and 
upward to the summit of the Eiger. In the late forenoon 
they came into the field of vision of a powerful telescope; 
and I whiled away the hours watching and contrasting 
their struggles with my indolent delight in the morning. 

At a height of about ten thousand feet a huge precipice 
blocked their way. Direct ascent was no longer possible. 
To the right or to the left of that cliff the path must lie. 
Which should it be? At the foot of the rock a council 
was held. ‘The guides gesticulated and pointed this way 
and that. I, looking on, could take no part in it; but 
how I longed to tell them that on the left an avalanche 
had blocked the way, and was there piled up in a frozen 
tumult which no human foot could pass! They seemed 
so near that I could scarce refrain from shouting a useless 
warning across the roar of the waterfalls and the vast 
spaces of crystal air. The council over, rested somewhat, 
with alacrity they took—the wrong road; and then, 
written large on the mighty surface of the Eiger, I read 
a parable of freedom. ‘This little band, in the exercise of _ 
its freedom, after due deliberation, was going onward and 

upward, and was going wrong. After an hour of that | 
wearying work, they would be compelled to releagy, Mes ; 
steps. xis 

For them, undoubtedly, t the wrong course was the right F 
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only way to discover their error was to push 
ey did, hopefully, until the great barrier reared 


and there, and then descend again to the foot of 
the cliff, whence the way was unimpeded to the summit. 


_ Two days later, on the Wengern Alp, I found one of the 
_ party condemned to weeks of confinement in a dark 


room, smitten blind by excess of light. 

_ Here, then, were freedom, progress, ascent, and, for 
these pioneers, right movement, which I, looking on from 
another height of observation, could calmly criticise, see- 
ing that a better choice could have been made. One step 
rightly taken does not insure the rightness of the next 
step, and they who lead a movement may be unable to 
see the whole of the right way before them; and so my 
parable taught me a lesson of patience, modesty, and 
charity.—George Batchelor. 


Bible Societies and Missions. 


The Bible societies have been in their interdenomina- 
tional character a bond of unity in the missionary work 
and a reminder of the universality of the Christian mes- 
sage, at times when the missionary propaganda threat- 
ened to descend to a war of the sects. The earliest 
missionary societies had been, like the Bible societies 
themselves, not ecclesiastical agents, not the organiza- 
tions of particular churches to meet this new need of the 
time. Quite the contrary. The churches were as such at 
first almost universally unwilling to enter upon the mis- 
sionary task. ‘The missionary societies were chartered 
bodies composed of individuals gathered out of almost 


_ every communion, who had what they conceived to be 


a great need of men and plan of God upon their hearts. 
The Bible societies were constituted in precisely the same 
manner and have so remained. ‘The missionary societies, 
on the other hand, have been very largely appropriated 
by the denominations. New ones have arisen on the 
initiative of the denominations. The churches grew 
ashamed of their lukewarmness. ‘They were zealous to 
prosecute a work which they had at its inception almost 
ignored. ‘There came in the missionary work about the 


- middle of the nineteenth century a great wave of secta- 


rianism, profoundly unlike the breadth and Christian 
unity which had marked the first years. It is also unlike 
the spirit of comity and comprehensiveness, the desire 
to bury all sectarianism which animates the best mis- 
sionary movements in our own time. That era of sec- 
tarianism in missions is, however, an ugly fact which 
cannot be ignored. It corresponded to an era of intense 
sectarian strife here in our own land and of mutual jeal- 
ousy and intolerance among Christians in various eccle- 
siastical bodies in England and Scotland as well. In 
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itself across their path; and I saw them halt, hesitate, try 
.* here 


Apocrypha, became confused among the traditions of 
men, and in their view of revelation and inspiration held 
informally and unofficially at least very debatable theo- 


logical views. Still, being necessary to all the churches 
and the churches all being necessary to it, the Bible 
society tended always to remind them of their common 
elements and to lift them above their contentions. It 
did this for the churches at home and the service which 
it thus rendered was even more significant in the mission 
fields abroad. After the middle of the nineteenth cent- 
ury it was greatly aided in this task also by the Christian 
associations. It knew little about the boundaries which 
fenced the various preserves of Protestants. What is 
even more remarkable, it set itself over the walls which 
surround the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. 
Very wonderful are those chapters in the history of 
the Bible societies, and particularly of our own American 
society, in which is recorded the fact that, at times at 
least, considerable portions of the Roman Catholic 
world have not been animated by that disposition alto- 
gether to prevent the circulation of the Scriptures which 
has commonly been attributed to this branch of the 
Christian Church. On the contrary, from the beginning 
colporteurs and agents of the Bible society have gone 
for years up and down countries like Austria and Italy and 
Spain and the South American republics where a Prot- 
estant missionary would hardly have been tolerated. 
The life of George Borrow and his contribution to lit- 
erature is famous. His services in the study of the 
gypsy languages were so conspicuous that it is sometimes 
forgotten that he was by profession an agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Under the Greek 
Church also, particularly in Russia, beginning with the 
curious pietistical enthusiasms of Alexander I., there 
was sympathy for Bible work almost throughout the 
century and throughout the length and breadth of that 
great land. Only very recently, and still in limited de- 
gree, is there opportunity for missionary propaganda in 
any of these lands and Protestant educational institu- 
tions are still likely to be looked at askance. ‘The Syllabus 
of Pius IX., indeed, condemned Bible societies. That 
fact is evidence that these societies had made themselves 
felt in lands subject to the Pope’s spiritual rule. But 
then even Frederic Denison Maurice condemned Angli- 
cans who would associate with Protestants in Bible 
society work. Only very recently has it been possible to 
hold a conference which sought to canvass in high- 
minded fashion the principles which should govern the 
advocacy of freer religion in Latin-American lands. Even 
to this conference there was objection and fear on the 
part of some lest it should turn out that only sectarianism 
was at stake. To others it appears that only sectarian- 
ism feels that fear. It requires no prophet to see that for 
long years to come in Catholic lands, whether Roman 
or Greek, it will be the Bible work which, of all the aspects 
of mission work, will arouse least opposition and find 
readiest acceptation. It is this which will render largest 
contribution to the renewal of national and individual 
life. 

The London Missionary Society, founded in 1795, was 
the first of a series of like associations which came into 
being during the stress of the period following the French 
Revolution or, again, during the Napoleonic wars. The 
Church Missionary Society was formed in 1799. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in 1804, and 
during the whole first decade of its existence England was 
involved in the struggle with Napoleon. Our own country 
stood somewhat on one side from that great struggle, as 
we now do from the present world-conflict. Nevertheless 
it was profoundly influenced. The dearth of Bibles in 
this country, which led to the foundation of local socie- 


ties which antedated the American Bible Society, was one 
of the direct consequences of the severing of our rela- 
tion with Great Britain, for there were still government 
regulations touching the issue of the so-called “ Author- 
ized’”’ version, the King James Bible. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the first 
American missionary society, received its charter in 1812; 
the American Bible Society in 1816. State and county 
and city Bible societies had existed in this country before 
that, but mainly for local purposes and for what we 
should call home missionary ends. Neither in our own 
country nor yet in Great Britain can we fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact that it was out of the midst of those 
years of turmoil and stress and anxiety concerning the 
homelands that this access of fervor on behalf of all human- 
ity made itself felt. It was in the years of poverty and 
heavy taxation that the contributions to these causes be- 
gan to roll up. There was a certain cosmopolitanism 
and sense of the unity of all humanity which the inter- 
national struggle had brought out. ‘There was a deep- 
ening of.the moral sense and a turning to the sources of 
comfort and of spiritual strength which were just as notice- 
able in their own way as were, on the other hand, the 
demoralization and lowering of standard wrought by 
the brutalities and miseries of the war. Some one had 
quoted in one of the early sessions of the British society 
that beautiful text: ‘‘The walls of Jerusalem were built 
in troublous times.’’ Never a truer word was said. 
Every sentence above written is applicable, only in far 
wider sense, to the emergency in which we now stand. 
The present international conflict has brought out horrid 
racial antipathies. It has also set us-all yearning for the 
brotherhood which alone can bring peace. If we are 
horror-stricken by crimes and atrocities which seem some- 
times to threaten the very existence of our civilization 
yet also these dreadful days have fostered the mood of 
universal charity and philanthropy, of mercy and self- 
sacrifice, of consecration to the healing of wounds which 
we have been powerless to prevent. ‘There is especially 
in our own land a marvellously increased knowledge of 
and interest in the life and lot of peoples whose names are 
now every day upon men’s lips, while only two years ago 
to the great majority of our countrymen they were vague 
and remote. The Napoleonic struggle barely touched 
the lands outside of Europe. The present conflict has 
hardly left the remotest tribe of all humanity untouched. 
Nations which we have patronized in our self-sufficiency 
now mock us because of the downfall of our civilization. 
We can neither lift ourselves up nor aid the other nations 
in recovery save in the turning again to moral issues 
and spiritual aims, to forces which in our prosperity we 
were tempted to ignore. The Ambassador of our own 
country to Turkey, himself a Jew, spoke recently to a 
Christian missionary society concerning its work in 
the Ottoman Empire and mainly in murdered Armenia. 
‘That work seems sometimes levelled with the ground. 
Yet it had been our greatest field, our joy and pride for a 
hundred years. The Ambassador said: “Do not think 
of abandoning that work or of retrenching in that field. 
Even now while the war lasts your missionaries are almost 
the only agents of relief of any sort in that stricken land. 
There is immeasurable need of your presence there even 
now. ‘There will be still greater opportunity when once 
the war is over. Then you will face in that land an open- 
ing such as you have never dreamed of.’”’ A teacher 
returned from Constantinople within a month reports 
that although the schools, especially in the country, are 
often closed, the mission churches scattered, only famine 
relief and medical work and the orphanages in full activity, 
yet even so, the spiritual opportunity of which these 


missionaries would fain avail themselves is open as almost | 
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never before. Especially is this true of Bible work. — 
The comfort of the Scriptures can still, even under these © 


abnormal circumstances, be extended to a people to whom 
almost every other comfort except the alleviation of their 
most immediate and dreadful wants is denied. Not in 
vain have these peoples been taught to read. Not in 
vain has the land been sown with Testaments and Gos- 
pels. These seeds, although at the moment they seemed 
to fall into the ground and die, yet abide not alone. They 
have promise and potency in the life of these stricken 
peoples in the age whichis tobe. ‘The walls of Jerusalem 
were built in troublous times.”” It has always been so. 
There are obvious reasons in the nature of religious 
work why it always will be so— Edward Caldwell Moore, 
D.D., in the Journal of Race Development. 


Faith in the Spirit. 


One does not hear so much now of talk that was quite 
plentiful, at the beginning of the war, alleging the failure 
of Christianity because it had not prevented the out- 
break of such vast and wasteful strife. It is too plain 
that whatever influence the Christian religion possessed 
was thrown on the side of peace, and that the teacher 
cannot be blamed if the pupil utterly refuses to follow 
his instruction. The forces that must be held responsible 
for this cataclysm and catastrophe might put on the 
garb of piety; but every one knows that, at heart, they 
utterly despised and rejected the teachings of Christ. 
They did not believe in any kingdom of Heaven. They 
openly professed that the maxims of the gospel had 
nothing whatever to do with statecraft and the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The Church was not able to 
convert them from this very unchristian way of thinking. 
In so far as that, it failed. But there is another failure 
of Christianity, as it has been commonly preached, 
which is now becoming increasingly evident in the litera- 
ture of the day; and that is the failure to explain why 
God has not prevented so huge a disaster from falling 
upon the world. The world’s faith is not a little shaken 
by its inability to deal with that question in a satisfactory 
way. ‘The world has been taught that God is its supreme 


Governor and King, that his power is infinite, and that | 


his rule is one of justice, mercy, and love. Surely, the 
common mind is apt to think, Here if ever is a case in 
which that divine might should manifest itself. But the 
awful strife drags on; and this is taken as evidence, by 
many, either that God cannot do what Christian faith 
has represented him as being able to do or that he cares 
less than religion has said for what happens to his children 
on earth. 

In smaller things the mind can wonder a little at the 
mysterious ways of Providence, and then presently forget 
its momentary perplexity. But here is a great world- 
wide happening, which will not be thus put aside. What 
seems to contradict a divine order in our own personal 
experience may be only as spots on the sun. ‘There is 
such a flood of sunshine, despite the spots, that we are 
not much troubled by them. Here, however, is some 
thing more like the shadow of a huge eclipse; and we, 
with our little knowledge of the deeper laws and forces 
of our existence, are dismayed by it, much as people in 
old days were frightened to see the face of the sun dark- 
ened at midday and their supply of vital light and heat 


cut off. The old question which doubt is forever asking - 


of the believing heart, ““Where, now, is your 


comes back upon us at such a time with almost over- — 


whelming force. Once the human reason was able 
dispose of such questions by alleging the world’s 
and the necessity for getting that purged away. “C 
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‘mitted these disasters to fall upon you, because 
he is igry with your wickedness,’ men were told; and, 
_ in a way, we could still use that explanation. It has 
some deeper reasonableness than the man.of to-day is 
quite apt to recognize. 
the past, it is not worth much to us. We do not now 
believe in that kind of justice which consists in paying 
off sin with a certain equivalent of misery. We no 
longer deal with physical diseases on the theory that, as 


a consequence of the violation of physical laws, they 
must be allowed to run their course and produce a certain 
ammount of pain in order to expiate the guilt thus incurred; 
7 _and we cannot imagine that divine Providence should 
. govern the world on any such principle as that. No 
: matter how men have sinned and how guilty they are, 


if they are in pain we relieve that torment as fast and 
as far as we are able; and it can only shock us to 
think of God as standing by and beholding a world in 
such agony as men now feel, lifting no hand to allay that 
: suffering because the world has set his laws at defiance 
: and refused to walk in his ways. 

Yet there is a consideration for which we can think 
a that God might be willing to allow this awful thing to 
go on to the bitter end, putting forth no power of his to 
stop it. Years ago I remember to have heard a physician, 
mutch celebrated in his day for his ingenuity in dealing 
with nervous disorders, describe a somewhat remarkable 
| cure in a case of hysteria, which he had been able to 
. effect. His patient was a young girl, and the difficulty 
was to arouse any atom of self-control, on her part, 
toward the suppression of the disorder from which she 
suffered. After he had been for a long time baffled by 
this, he devised a very heroic method of treatment which 
was successful. He blindfolded this girl and led her out 
on a narrow beam, high up in the roof of a great gymna- 
sium, where a fall to the floor below would have surely 
killed her. He then left her standing there, ignorant 
where she was; and, having gone quite away from her, 
he instructed her to take the bandage from her eyes. 
This was heroic treatment, indeed. If the girl com- 

- manded herself in that situation, she could easily return 
: by the way she had come. If she turned faint or giddy, 
: she would probably fall to her death. She did exercise 
; the needful self-control, and from that moment her 
recovery began. 

Now one can imagine the Ruler of the world seeing 
men in such case that it is literally “kill or cure” with 
them, according as they handle themselves in a given 
situation; and we can think that he leaves them to save 
: themselves in that emergency, because his interference 
would defeat the very purpose for which they were 

placed there. Divine love can be as wise, as resourceful, 
and as daring as was the physician I have instanced. If 
God should see that men could only be cured of their 
evil by self-exertion and that nothing but deadly peril 
could rouse their inert and sluggish wills, then he might 
deliberately place them where everything was at stake 

_ upon the endeavor they should make. ; 
2 The greatest thing we know is personal life and personal 
_ character. ‘That is so great and so wonderful as to seem 
to us worth all the world besides. Especially if we think 
__ of these personal attributes of ours as being destined to 

live on forever, and to unfold in such splendor and beauty 
as we can scarcely conceive of now and here, then there 
cannot be too great a price to pay for the strengthening 
and perfecting of such a form of being. The whole 
_ world’s agony t as it is, is worth while, and well 
worth while, if that should be, as Saint Paul intimated in 


one of his sayings, the birth-throes for the deliverance of 
the sons of God. ‘The infinite pity could bear the spec- 
all the awfu | things that are done beneath the 
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sun, and bear it age after age, if in no other way could 
man be created a living spirit capable of achieving the 
heaven that is to be his final home. 

One hates to say that such a war as this is a needful 
remedy for false tendencies which were getting too much 
control of the world’s life. 
to the future, thinking that ever again it may be necessary 
for mankind to find deliverance from mental and moral 
diseases through such a fearful experience; and yet 
when one contrasts the moral state of those countries 
now at war with what it was before the war began, there 
is a great deal to suggest that an immense purification 
has taken place, and that all manner of bad things are 
being burned up in the flames of battle. 

That divine wisdom should, of set purpose, lead the 
nations through these dreadful paths is more than we 
dare affirm. That we in any wise thwart his design if 
we strive with all our might to prevent such a strife of 
arms in days to come, we cannot believe. On the con- 
trary, we are bound to work and hope for a day when 
wars shall cease, and nation shall not lift up the sword 
against nation any more. 

All these reflections you will perceive are keyed to the 
thought of the infinite worth of the human soul, as some- 
thing that has the possibility of growing into the very 
image and likeness of God. No external process, no 
outward shaping hand, can make us like that; for it 
must be an inward growth as we follow the ideals dis- 
closed to our wandering and adoring sight. That is 
the great thought, often enough spoken in the past, but 
just now beginning to penetrate the general religious 
consciousness of our time. Religion heretofore has been 
mostly keyed to the thought of persuading the power 
of God to stoop to our need and create us anew in the 
form he would like us to bear. Now we begin to see 
that, if ever we are to be, in very truth, children of God, 
not even omnipotence can accomplish that result, but 
we ourselves must put on the new manhood and woman- 
hood which is full of peace and righteousness and joy in 
the holy spirit. 

It is of no use to hope for better things till men learn 
to have faith in the spirit,—more faith than they now put 
in guns and battleships and cunning schemes for the 
subjection of their neighbors. The awful exhibition which 
humanity is making of itself to-day is that of its trust 
in these lowest things of its existence, and its distrust of 
whatever is truly Christlike in its being. 

How can the world be cured of that wretched unbelief 
in its own nobler self, and awakened as, Paul was trans- 
formed by the vision of that new manhood in Christ 
which it might put on? Probably there is no way to 
accomplish this result other than that of constant appeal 
to the best that is in men. We have to be patient and 
wait, as God also seems to wait, till the world like the 
Prodigal in the parable “comes to itself.’”’. Why should 
we despair, or ask whether after all there is any God above 
us? He cannot compel men to have faith in him, or 
act in accordance with the pattern of manhood he has 
revealed to them, unless he shall cease to deal with them 
as men; and that he will not do. He will wait and 
suffer in silence as a father’s heart must suffer, till his 
children taught by their own failure and hunger ‘turn 
back at last to him. Cannot we share that vigil of the 
Infinite One, and perhaps even dare to think that we 
comfort somewhat an infinite love by our own unfaltering 
trust that in the end his purpose must prevail? 

What words of praise or thanksgiving can we speak to 
the ear of Heaven that would have so sweet a sound as 
would an expression of our perfect faith that its love is 
still supreme over the world’s tumult, and will yet little 
by little build its kingdom into the hearts of all mankind! 


One hates to look forward | 


So it will surely be. The evil of the world is hard to 
bear. Crucifixion is no easy thing, and it is a cross, we 
are told, which every follower of Christ must carry. But 
it is not borne in vain. Somewhere and somehow all 
‘patient witness that we can give to the reality of the life 
divine in the life of men must count toward the attain- 
ment of an everlasting good. 


The Butterfly and the Eternal Mystery. 


I hold you at last in my hand, 
Exquisite child of the air; 
Can I ever understand 
How you grew to be so fair? 


You came to this linden-tree 
To taste its delicious sweet, 

I sitting here in the shadow and shine 
Playing around its feet. 


Now I hold you fast in my hand, 
You marvellous butterfly, 

Till you help me to understand 
The eternal mystery. 


From that creeping thing in the dust 
To this shining bliss in the blue! 
God, give me courage to trust 
I can break my chrysalis, too! 
—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Ethics and Immortality.* 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


Let me say at once that it would be a serious mistake 
to construe the ethical foundation for faith in a future 
life as synonymous with that of the ethical movement, 
for, in truth, this movement offers no foundation what- 
ever for that faith. It dare not offer one without being 
false to its own distinctive and fundamental position of 
neutrality on all debatable questions. Representatives 
of the ethical movement are wholly free to entertain 
and to advocate any argument they choose for the faith 
’ in a future life. Equally free they are to accept no 
foundation and to make it known, publicly, that they 
are agnostics on this subject. Consequently it should 
be clearly understood that no one but the speaker is com- 
mitted by any pronouncements on the basis for belief 
or disbelief in immortality. My views happen not to 
coincide with those of most of the leaders of ethical 
societies, but my right to express my honest thought is 
as unquestioned as theirs, provided I refrain from making 
the movement sponsor for my views. 

Like Prof. Adler, I hold that the sole substantial basis 
for faith in a future life is to be found in the moral nature 
of man, in a moral experience which every human being 
may have. It is that the more deeply and intensely we 
live the moral life, the more fully persuaded we become 
that there is something in us which cannot perish. If 
to this experience we are privileged to add another, 
namely, relationship to some other soul, one who lives 
on a high spiritual plane, one who inspires, uplifts, exalts 
us, then we are forced to feel that this life cannot go to 
the void of nothingness, that here also, in this rare per- 
sonality, is something that must survive. It is in this 
twofold moral experience that I find the surest and most 
satisfying ground for the belief in personal survival of 
death. One cannot live an empty, ephemeral, selfish, 
worldly life aad then expect, by some process of intel- 
lectual speculation, to arrive at this belief. You get 
it only when you find in yourself, or in some other soul, 
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but because of the opportunity that it offers for 


something infinitely worth preserving. It was their 
immediate perception of holiness in Jesus that made his 
disciples so sure of his escape from bondage unto death, 
and their intense consciousness of the possibility of such 
holiness in themselves persuaded them of their own 
immortality. That their Master, the incarnation of 
spiritual greatness, should be shut up in Sheol, among 
all the rest of the dead, was to them simply unthinkable. 
Equally unthinkable it was that they who had caught 
the contagion of that holiness should not share eternity 
with him. Moral experience was their foundation for 
faith in a future life. 
Well enough for the sensualist, the sybarite, the bon- 
vivant to say, ‘“I have had a good time for a goodly num- 
ber of years; I am satisfied and ready to pass out of life 
into nothingness.” Well enough for the men and women 
who have lived for the lower satisfactions’ to feel indif- 
ferent to immortality, but for those who have dedicated 
and devoted themselves to the higher satisfactions of 
life, for those who have tasted intellectual, or esthetic, 
or spiritual achievement and who know that the very 
best they have attained is a mere circumstance com- 
pared to what they feel they could attain, for them dis- 
belief in immortality is the most difficult thing in the 
world. Like Plato and Dante and Goethe and Browning, 
they desire immortality above all else because of the 
moral experience they have undergone and the passion 
for further progress it has inspired. In the estimation 
of such persons, desire for or acquiescence in personal 
annihilation at death is set down as evidence of defective 
spiritual breeding. What nobler wish can a man or 
woman cherish than to continue the task of spiritual 
sculpture, to go on after death hewing, out of the rough 
marble of life’s disciplines and temptations, the statue 
of perfect character? What more ennobling ambition 
than to approach ever nearer and still nearer to the 
ultimate ideal? What manner of man, then, is he who 
feels satisfied with personal annihilation at death? Surely 
it is of the very essence of true nobility to wish to be 
forever such a being as shall help on the welfare and 
advancement of all who are capable of being helped. 
When a man tells me that he does not care for personal 
immortality, that he is satisfied to pass into oblivion at 
death, I am forced to conclude that he has somehow 
missed the moral experience that compels the conviction 
of continuity for his spiritual selfhood; I am persuaded 
that this man has never experienced deeper and intenser 
moral living from one year to the next. In answer to- 
the question, ‘““Must we believe in immortality?” they 
who have had the moral experience which is our surest 
foundation for the faith in a future life will reply with 
Prof. Adler, we “admit that we do not so much desire 
immortality, as that we do not see how we can escape it; 
on moral grounds we do not see how our being can stop 
short of the attainment marked out for it, of the goal 
set up for it’; we feel warranted in “holding fast to 
the root of our selfhood,”’ believing that “‘the best within 
us, our true being, cannot perish; in regard to that the 
notion of death seems to us to be irrelevant.” ee | 
The man of moral seriousness, who looks on life asa’ 
sacred privilege and trust, who has visions of heights to : 
which his spiritual nature may climb, who has touched 
depths of refining spiritual experience—depths that are 
prophetic of others deeper still; the man who is capable 
of high and ennobling friendships, whose horizon em- 
braces aims that are exalting and exalted,—that man 
look on immortality as a priceless boon, not because : 
any opportunity that it offers for delights and rewards, 


tinuing the task of spiritual sculpture, for roun 
his character, for completing the dimensions of his b 
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had time only to blossom, or, perchance, only to bud. 
, For ‘such a man, with such moral experience, conscious 
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of ever deeper and intenser moral living, no alternative 
is open but belief in survival of his essential spiritual 
selfhood, to be somehow fitted, equipped, for further 
progress toward ‘“‘the goal set up” for him, albeit he 
can form no visual image of this equipment and knows 
moral progress here only in connection with brain and 
other bodily equipment. 

The only rational view of our earthly pilgrimage is 

that of a process of growth, upward and onward endlessly, 
a progressus ad Parnassum. If, then, when that pil 
grimage ends, our goal be still like a star, shining in the 
distant heaven, and we, looking up from the low plane 
of our present attainment to that star, what escape is 
there from the frightful umreason of such a situation? 
It is, so far as I can see, that death does not terminate 
the pilgrimage, but that somehow, somewhere, oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the perpetuation of what is essen- 
tially spiritual in us, to the end that it may continue its 
consecrated devotion to the supreme pete of its 
being. 
To my reason immortality is the only possible solution 
of the mystery of life. Yet I realize the limited character 
and power of my reason and hence refrain from stating 
my faith as a dogma. It may be that in the universal 
plan not a single human being is accounted of sufficient 
value to the universe to require its preservation. It 
may be that the universal plan provides for some alto- 
gether different solution than that of personal immortality. 
But that the solution will be both rational and ethical I 
am bound to believe. 
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The Decline of Pauperism in England. 


In February, 1913, the number of homeless people 
sleeping out in- London was 431. In March, 1916, only 
forty-four were registered in this class in the statistics 
of the London County Council. In general pauperism 
has never been so low as it is at present, and unemploy- 
ment is virtually non-existent. London pauperism has 
fallen 20 per cent. Vagrancy in England and Wales 
has fallen to one-third of the 1912 figure. There are 
still to-day in England 537,000 paupers, but more than 
half of these are invalids, while nearly all the others are 
either children or old people. ‘The reduction in pauper- 
ism shows that when there is opportiinity for work there 
is substantially no unemployment. English experience 
proves that the adult pauper of the working age has, 
under war conditions, almost disappeared. ‘This social 
phenomenon was entirely unexpected. When the war 
began great appeals were issued for a fund to meet the 
“anticipated distress, and the government hurriedly de- 
vised schemes for dealing with the masses of unemployed 
who were expected to parade the streets. The whole 
social system of England has been changed by the sudden 
demand for the employment of every man of military 
age, with adequate sustenance and sufficiency for his 
wife and family, and also for the employment of any- 
body, male or female, who can work with his or her 
hands. Roughly there are two theories of social wast- 

One ascribes it mainly to faults of character and 
heredity, the unemployed being supposed to be by 
nature unemployable, the pauper by nature a wastrel, 
the « and ‘the criminal by nature drunkard or 

al. The other theory ascribes these phenomena 
in social organization. It holds that 
mainly an effect of ill-organized in- 
pauperism mainly effects of the 
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effects of housing, ie destitution, and so forth. This 
theory would, of course, allow something for individual 
character, for clearly men are not mere puppets of the 
social forces. The unemployed have shown that they 
were not unemployable, the paupers have become self- 
supporting, even the homeless have found homes. 
These are surely indications that these classes were in 
the unfortunate position in which the war found them 
not so much through ineradicable personal defects as 
through failures in our social organization —The Church- 
man. 


Enough. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


The Lord said :— 


‘What claim have ye who wait outside 
For entrance through the pearly gate? 

Long life on earth I gave you each. 
Why do ye here all siand and wait?” 


“‘Lord, I have made for thee a famous name 
As preacher of thy strictest creed; 
No other voice so eloquently proclaimed 
Thy truth; no torch of spirit brighter flamed 
Than mine,—to satisfy the craving n 
Of Earth for Thee.” 

‘OTis not enough,” said He. 


“Lord, I have paid unfailing, constant care 

To all the talents Thou didst give to me. 

A hundred-fold increased are they; till now 

My millions given to charities below, 

My fortune goes to causes,—all for Thee.” 
‘O's not enough,” said He. 


“Lord, I wrote many books to show thy way 
To heedless, wandering, lost humanity. 
My words and songs were eloquent in praise 
And pointed all the erring to thy ways; 
And all who read me, knew of Thee.’’ 

“Tis not enough,’ said He. 


“Lord, I observed thy day and all the fasts. 

No Sunday sermon did I ever miss. 

Thy service always found me in my seat _ 

Chief of the synagogue, as it was meet 

To set a good example. I did this for Thee.”’ 
‘Tis not enough,” said He. 


“Lord, in marts of trade so little time is given 
To thoughts of Thee; but this I did: 
While competition drove me hard and fast 
I cheated none,—but oft the tempter cast 
Behind me. Lord, I ne’er backslid.”’ 

“’'Tis not enough,” said He. 


“Lord, I have had no time to pray, 
So many things came crowding day by day; 
But I—I was a mother, Lord,—and wife. 
To care for just my own was all my life. 
I loved my babes; my heart still cleaves 
To those I left” — 

“Tis well; but not enough,” ‘said He. 


“Lord, I have nothing I can tell Thee of 
To prove my claim to this thy heaven above. 
The sick, the poor, the friendless, and all such 
Stopped up my way. I shared and cared too much, 
Until there was no time to serve the church. 
So many claimed me that I could not search 
Thy Scriptures, even, to feed my soul with Thee. 
So many suffering, hungry ones all told, 
Lost animals (thy creatures), lost women, young and old, 
Dear Lord, my hands and heart were tied,—and I forgot, 
In myriad 'trifles done for them, that I must not 
Let slip thy great deliverance from sin; 
And so I’ve nothing now to let me in, 
I scarce had time to think of Thee, until 
My last Earth hour, which found me weak and ill. 
But, Lord,—I served thy creatures and I love them still! 
And this is all my plea,” 
He smiled. 
“Tt is enough,” said He. 
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0 Thou, to whom the fathers built 


Their altars in the ancient days, 
Upon our worship we invoke 
The benediction of their praise; 


As then their reverent hearts received 
The Spirit’s gift of flame from Thee, 
So on our altars kindle now 
Fires of ancestral piety. 


Thou living, radiant, inward Light! 
Whom we to-day, though dimly, see,— 
Our guide amid the world we know, 
Our hope for what is yet to be,— 


Break now, in greater majesty, 
Upon the minds and hearts that crave 
With widening knowledge of the Truth 
Triumphant power to seek and save. 


God of the ages yet unborn! 
Whose clearer presence then shall shine, 
When man with man shall live in peace, 
And human life become divine; 


O touch our lips that we may be 
The messengers of Thy swift word, 

And with prophetic power proclaim 
The growing purpose of the Lord! 


—Frederick May Eliot. 


Joy of morning in the skies, 

Unseen Wings of glad sunrise, 
Wakening all the lands anew, 
Radiant in each drop of dew; 

Joy of morning in the slow 

Upward climb of life aglow,— 

Rock and-flower and beast, and face 
Of the coming angel’s grace; 


Joy of morning in the soul, 
Lighting man from goal to goal, 
Ever in wild hearts of youth 
Visioning the greater truth; 
Joy of morning’s break of song 
Mid dark histories of wrong, 
Through inexplicable ways 
Prelude sure of happier days; 


Joy of morning, victor still 

Over starless nights of ill, 

Rend once more the clouds of death, 
Come, O God, the Living Breath! 
Hate and harm are not the last, 
War shall yet be overpast,— 

Come, O Wings of glad sunrise, 
God’s great morning in the skies! 


—William Channing Gannett. 


As at this hallowed shrine we meet 
We grateful own the heritage 

Of widening vision, thought and faith 
Revealing truth from age to age. 


Yet in this hour their nearer claim 
Speaks to us all with deep appeal,— 

The forbears of our household name 
Whose lives within our own we feel. 


Unbound by outgrown rite and creed, 
Yet nurtured from a living past, 

They dared to trust the Spirit’s lead 
Nor deemed its latest word the last. 


Within these walls what visions wake 
Of friendly guides, of prophet, seer: 

What voices call and vocal make 
The silence to the inward ear! 


Here be our holiest vows renewed, 
Here be reconsecrate our powers: 
‘The love of truth, the prayerful mood 
That stayed the fathers still be ours! _ 


—Frederick Lucian Hosmer. 


‘—how can I? 


A Voice of Sympathy. 


Last winter, in a hotel in Southern Cali- 
fornia, I used to pass every morning on the 
stair or hall, which he would be sweeping, a 
young Armenian boy, with whom for some 
weeks I exchanged greeting. One evening, 
at a church near the hotel, I read a story of 
mine called Folks, which tried to be a plea 
toward Internationalism. The next morn- 
ing when I met the boy he asked if he might 
speak to me. 

I shall never forget what he said: ‘‘I do 
not know if I can tell you what I mean— 
my English is so short. But you know the 
church, last night—I was there, I, too, 
believe what you said—of Internationalism 
and brotherhood. But people do not un- 
derstand that for my people. We are so far 
away—no one hears, no one knows all. And 
I wondered if you could not help—would 
you write something like you read last night? 
For my people?” 

Then he brought me some copies of The 
New Armenia, and we talked more after 
that. I used to see him going through the 
ground with his vacuum cleaner and think 
of what was in his heart. He had not heard 
from his. mother and sisters in more than a 
year. He was a high school graduate and 
had had a little college, and was working 
toward more of college; and in his spirit 
was all the glory of the new Armenia, the 
new Internationalism, the new planet. 

He said once to me:— 

“You can make folks understand about my 
people. Here they cannot see. Here they 
know about Europe—France, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland—your people have been 
there. They have seen pictures. They 
know the people. When they hear of sad- 
ness there they cry, ‘My God, this is awful!’ 
But when they read of Armenia—no one 
has been to Armenia. They remember 
nothing, they imagine littlkh—they cannot 
understand! They say, ‘Those poor Arme- 
nians!’ But they do not feel here—here 
[he struck his breast], as they feel for the 
rest of Europe. I have wished to make 
them know. I am an Armenian. 
nothing. But you—you are another race. 
You can make people know,—make people 
know what my people suffer!’’ 

If only he had leaned toward me, his face 
shining, his eyes burning, I could have borne 
it. But no—he only sat there by me with 
his face expressionless, his eyes dead, as if 
the world had been killed for him long ago. 
Only his voice! In his voice was the sor- 
row of his whole people. It spoke, it cried 
out, it strove in him as if it must make the 
whole city, the whole world, understand. 

“T,” he said, ‘“wanted to be a doctor: I 
came here to this country. I had some school. 
When I have work, I shall have more school. 
But now I have no wish to be a doctor. 
That was—you know—physical ambition. 
Now I have no ambition except to be some- 
thing for my people. For people—through 
my people. I must help. How shall I help 
Sometimes I am crazy be- 
cause I cannot help my people’’— 

He threw back his shoulders and looked 
at me. 

“Tt is no question of going back to fight 
for Armenia,’ he resumed. “There is no 
fighting—there is only butchery. My people 
are driven, beaten, hounded, sent to the 
desert, tortured, eyes out, feet bastinadoed, 


I can do. 


forced to march in hehe aaa, sun, ‘mangled, 
killed by axes, drowned—any way to get 
rid of Armenians! In my history I read about 
Tamerlane—since Tamerlane there has never 
been anything in the world to equal the 
murder of my people. Yet we are an ancient 
and a noble people. Since 301 we have been 
Christian. For hundreds of years we had 
our kings—but we go down, and now we 
meet death for all. We are murdered now 
because we were Christian. Why do not 
the other Christian nations help? Why do 
they not help?” 

Then, right there, I knew about the spirit 
of martyrs. 

“Tf I do not give my death,” he continued 
“do you not see that I must give my life? 
Armenia has need of lives. I give my life 
to her. I get education—I help, help, help 
her to think it out. But now—I am-sick 
because people do not understand how it is 
with Armenia. We want sympathy—my 
people—sympathy, and a crying out from all 
the world!” 

He looked at me wistfully. Oh, words 
don’t mean enough—they never mean enough. 
All I could say was:— 

“T’ll do what I can. I'll do some little 
scrap. Here’s my hand on it.” 

So I went home, and I wrote down—just 
like you’ve read it here. I send it to you, 
and I say:— 

“Ts there anything you could put into your 
paper these days that is any better than the 
way most every people is looking to the rest 
of the world for sympathy? Does it not seem 
like that must mean something? Something 
big?”’—Zona Gale, in The New Armenia. 


A Preacher’s Dream. 


F. M. B. 


A MOopERN VERSION OF THE WiDow’s MITE. 


The scene was near the door of a rather 
dilapidated church building of one of the 
free Christian churches of our land. ‘The 
visiting preacher was speaking to one of the 
important members as the congregation 
was gathering for service. 

Preacher. ‘‘Mr. Loring, how many regular 
subscribers to the support of this church 
have you?” 


Loring. ‘‘We have had good success this 
year. We have gained fourteen new sub- 
scribers.”’ 3 

Preacher. “But how many did you have 
before?”’ 

Loring. ‘‘Ten.” 

Preacher. “That makes twenty-four. 


What is your membership?” 

Loring. ‘‘The number of people in one 
way or another connected with this church 
number between three and four hundred.” 
(Pause.) “Will you not tell us how to ey 
more subscribers?”’ 

Preacher. ‘‘Y will.” 


The people gather and take their seats. 


The service proceeds. At the appointed 
time the minister begins to speak and re- 


peats the conversation with Mr. Loring, and © 


then says:— 
“Now, I will tell you what to do. 


fear about your ability to repair this church 
to make it wholesome and beautiful. Yo 
cannot expect young people to value n! 
you do make it beautiful. Just make 
rule aati avery armpit r 


Fe 
You 
need have no debt. You need have no “4 
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_ the church and stay out until he does. 
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hi? Oe caving? ‘shall contribute some 


c 1 I " 
ed amount regularly to its support. 


person who does not do so should be 
invited firmly and definitely to get out of 
The 
time has passed when any person can expect 
in religion to get something for nothing. 
“Believe me, the child who in loyalty 
manages to save one penny for a regular 
contribution is worth more to this congrega- 
tion than any head of a family who in pride 
contributes out of his abundance for all his 
folks. He is also worth more to himself and 
in the sight of man and God. 

“Tt may somewhat thin your ranks to 
make such a rule, but you will always 
know where you are and what you can do, 
and in the end you will have more members 
and a better church.” (Consternation on 
the people’s faces.) 

This was so manifestly a dream that the 
preacher awoke and found it six o’clock. 


Literature. 


CLovER AND BiurE Grass. By Eliza 
Calvert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—The stories of Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
come to an end with one of the tales in this 


volume, but the warm, human sympathy 


with common lives that made them famous 
glows also from the other studies and tales 
here collected. Aunt Jane tells how parson 
Page went to the circus, and it shows that 
her kindly humor and her crisp, homely 
expressions are as effective as when she 
first began to relate her experiences. The 
stories are all good. ‘‘Millstones and 
Stumbling-Blocks”’ has the insight that comes 
from living and isn’t always caught in 
literature. ‘‘One Day in Spring’ shows 
the same understanding of that homesickness 
for the solitude and re-creation of nature 
to balance the daily demands of housekeeping 
which assails many a woman in her contest 
against dust and disorder. When every 
woman has a vacuum cleaner, life will be 
different. 


Tue Cave Twins. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.—Delightful as all Mrs. Perkins’s Twin 
stories are, this sixth volume bids fair to 
surpass all the others in popularity, because 
of originality and the unusual character of 
the twins and their surroundings. Stories 
about Dutch, Irish, Japanese, Mexican, and 
even Eskimo children are by no means un- 
common, but this is the first book, so far 
as we know, in which the scene is set in the 
Stone Age and the two children share the 
disadvantages and the compensations of 
living in a time when toothbrushes and combs 
were unknown, when mothers and fathers 
could neither read nor write, when people 
lived in trees or caves, and when children 
were obliged to be brave as well as obedient. 
As in the earlier books the writer’s humor 
and fancy are natural and unforced, and 
the story deserves the commendation it is 


Ad eure to Sak from those who know. 


THE SEVEN vigeatibs By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. _ Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1a gay herald story of 

: published i in The Token 
ation of the ro- 
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mancer’s: a to tell one story and Lugvest 
another. The chance meeting of travellers 
bound for the camp-meeting at Stamford, 
different as they were in their purpose and 
character, discovered their kinship and 
shared the same quest. Reprinted by 
itself, in attractive form and illustrated with 
drawings by Helen Mason Grose, it is not 
only a good example of the Hawthorne spirit 
and manner, but an available suggestion 
of the inexpensive holiday gift that really 
means something. 


MoTHER GoosE CHILDREN. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents 
net.—An attractive reading book, charmingly 
illustrated in colors, makes smooth the path- 
way of early scholarship. 
children from six to nine years of age, these 
stories are ideally fitted to tempt to that 
reading for pure enjoyment which is the best 
aid possible in education. The boy and girl 
who have been struggling through the primer 
will find a suddenly enlarged horizon already 
stretching before them when they realize 
that they are already able to read genuinely 
interesting tales like these. 


THE PICTURELAND OF THE HEART. By 
William Allen Knight. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25—In The Pictureland of 
the Heart one night find an attractive gift 
book, as the illustrations of the Holy Land 
are copious and beautiful. The subject- 
matter consists in little stories of simple 
human experiences in the village of Morning- 
dale, with a connecting link provided by 
some of the characters. The relation of the 
subject-matter to the illustrations is one of 
sentiment and bears witness to the universal 
character of all deep and real emotions in 
daily living. 


THe GRAYMOUSE Faminy. By Nellie M. 
Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
50 cents net.—The adventures of a 
family of mice may be made as thrilling as 
stories of pirates or wild animals, and their 
relations with ordinary family life are more 
natural and piquant. A cosy attic has in- 
teresting possibilities, even if a family of 
Giant children mistakenly suppose it belongs 
to them and insist on playing there rainy 
days. Miss Leonard has known how to 
take advantage of these possibilities and has 
written an amusing tale for small children. 


Animal Stories. 


Little, Brown & Company have proved 
themselves fortunate in the series of books 
which introduce small children to the dwellers 
in the Green Meadows and the Green Forest. 
They strike the happy medium between 
tales of pure fancy and those of bare instruc- 
tion. Children speak of Johnny Chuck and 
Reddy Fox and Unc’ Billy Possum as they 
might talk of Johnny Jones or Billy Brown, 
and are eager for new stories about their 
friends. A good test of the books is that 
mothers also may read them with apprecia- 
tive pleasure in their friendly, humorous 
spirit. Three new books by Thornton W. 
Burgess appear this autumn, the Advent- 
ures of Old Man Coyote and The Adventures of 
Prickly Porky, in the Bedtime Story Series, 


Intended for 


and The Mother West Wind How Stories, all 
about the same group of neighbors. This 
third book is dedicated to the cause of con- 
servation of wild life, an awakened interest 
in the meadow and forest people, and a 
better understanding of their value to us. 
Children love the stories without knowing 
why, and it is a good thing that older people 
have found it out. 

The same publishers send out Merry Ani- 
mal Tales by Madge Bigham and Little 
White Fox and His Arctic Friends by Roy J. 
Snell. The former book gives us old fables 
in new dresses, working over some of the 
fables of La Fontaine and making them more 
natural and interesting. The stories have 


already been successful as supplementary 


reading for schools and appear now in more 
attractive form. The little white fox ap- 
peared first in the pages of The Continent. 
He and his friends have different surroundings 
and conditions from those offered in the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows, and 
their adventures are correspondingly unusual. 


Miscellaneous. 


A special handbook entitled Inebriety has 
been issued by the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. It consists of 
addresses and reports made at its recent 
session at Indianapolis under the auspices of 
a committee on this subject. These include 
studies of the attitude of the large employer 
and of labor toward alcoholism, of the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies, of the 
charitable treatment of the drunkard, and 
of public and voluntary campaigns to curb 
the drink evil. The booklet of 100 pages, 
bound in heavy paper, may be secured for 
25 cents at the office of the Conference, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


The list of juvenile books published by 
the Pilgrim Press has been carefully selected 
and may be depended on ‘to contain stories 
bright and wholesome in influence: Chimney 
Corner Tales has an especial appeal to readers 
of the Christian Register who have enjoyed in 
its columns some of the attractive stories of 
Caroline Stetson Allen. The longest tale 
is that of “A Cheerful Little Girl,’ which 
runs through nearly half the book and is 
warranted to make all its readers as cheerful 
as Elizabeth, so full of fun is it. The 
numerous illustrations are by Galen J. 
Perrett ($1 met). Patten Beard is a writer 
of short stories for The Congregationalist and 
certain New York papers. His collection of 
twelve tales, one for each month, are con- 
nected by a slight’thread. He writes about 
real children, natural in their talk and in 
the things that interest them. A third 
volume in the Pilgrim Press books is Uncle 
David’s Little Nephew, by Emma C. Cram, 
author of The David Stories, who continues 
here her true stories of life on a typical New 
England farm. The first volume described 
conditions in Vermont from 1806 to 1825. 
The chapters imply actual reminiscence 
rather than imagination. 


New Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Untravelled Trails. By Howard Hilles. $r. 50. 
The Roof of the World. By Henry G. Barnett. $1.50. 
The Locust Flower and the Celibate. Two Plays by 


Pauline Brooks Ginton. 


$1.00. 
The House on the . By Frederick A. Wright. $1.00. 


The Dome. 
In the Stone Age. 


Long, long ago, when the Earth was young 
And Time was not yet old, 

Ere all the stars in the sky were hung, 
Or the silver moon grown cold; 


When the clouds that sail between the worlds 
Were fanned with fluttering wings, 

And over all the land there curled 
The fronds of growing things; 


When fishes swarmed in all the seas, 
And on the wooded shore 

There roamed among the forest trees 
A million beasts or more; 


Then in the early morn of Time, 
Called from the formless clod, 

Came Man, to start the weary climb 
From wild beast up to God.— 


Oh, bravely did he dare and do, 
And bravely fight and die, 
Or you to-day could not be you, 
And I could not be I. 
—Lucy Fitch Perkins, in “ The Cave Twins.” 


Barnaby and Graycoat. 


Once there was a donkey named Graycoat. 
He was a good donkey, when he wanted to be, 
but he never wanted to be good more than 
once or twice a year. He belonged to a man 
named Barnaby. One morning Barnaby 
awoke and went to harness Graycoat. Gray- 
coat was very amiable indeed, and trotted 
out with the wagon as gently as a lamb. 
“This is fine,’’ thought Barnaby, ‘‘I will be 
early to market,’ but just as he finished 
thinking it, Graycoat stopped. 

“What is the matter?’ asked Barnaby. 

“T want two of those roses,’’ said Gray- 
coat, ‘“‘one on each side of my head.” 

*‘Nonsense!’”’ said Barnaby. ‘‘Go on.” 

“T won’t go on,” said Graycoat, “unless 
you give me the roses.” 

So Barnaby got down and gave him the 
roses. 

They made Graycoat look very fine, and 
he was so pleased that he went on again 
quite fast. 

“T shall get to market in time yet,”’ thought 
Barnaby to himself. “This is pretty good, 
isn’t it?’?’ But-—just as his thoughts got to 
the question mark and before he had time to 
answer himself, they came to the cross-roads 
and Graycoat stopped. ‘‘What’s the matter 
now?” asked Barnaby. 

“T’m hungry,” said Graycoat, ‘‘and I'll 
take the wrong road if you don’t get me some 
blackberries.” 

So Barnaby had to get down and waste ten 
minutes picking blackberries. When Gray- 
coat had eaten the blackberries, he went on 
again. 

“This is all right,” said Barnaby, after 
they had gone another mile, ‘‘I’ll get to mar- 
ket before it closes,” but at that instant 
Graycoat stopped. ‘I’m hungry again,’ 
he said. ‘“‘Give me some straw.” 

“T haven’t any,” said Barnaby. 
going to buy some at the market.”’ 

“Then give me your hat,” said Graycoat. 
“Tl eat that.” 

“Indeed I won’t give you my hat!” cried 
Barnaby. 

_ "Then I won’t go on,” 
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said Graycoat. 


So Barnaby gave iaterat his hat, and) 


Graycoat ate it up—every bit of it. Then 


he went on again, but not very quickly, and | 


he jogged into the market-place just as every 
one was leaving. 


“Now you see,” said Barnaby, ‘‘we are 
too late.” 

“T don’t care,” said Graycoat. 

“Now we must go home again,”’ said Barn- 


aby, and he turned Graycoat around. Gray- 
coat was good for about fifteen minutes, and 
then he saw some aad red apples hanging 
on a tree. 

“Unless you get me some of those apples,” 
he said, ‘‘I won’t go on.” 

“T don’t care,” said Barnaby, ‘‘I am in no 
hurry.” 

So Graycoat waited about half an hour 
and Barnaby took a comfortable nap. 
Then Graycoat went on again. 

‘‘Never mind,” he said, ‘‘I know what I’ll 
do.” So he went on till he came to the cross- 
roads, and then he said, “‘If you don’t get mie 
some of those peaches up there, I’ll take the 
wrong road.” 

“TI don’t care,” said Barnaby, “only you 
won’t have any place to sleep to-night if you 
get lost.” 

So Graycoat changed his mind and went on. 
He was pretty good the rest of the way home, 
and he really felt very hungry when he 
came to the stable again. He was just think- 
ing of his nice bin of straw when Barnaby 


” 


said: ‘I’m sorry I haven’t any straw for 
you. Wewere at the market too late to buy 
any,’ and he left Graycoat by himself. 


Graycoat thought a good deal that even- 
ing, and the next morning there wasn’t in 
all the country a nicer, gentler, sweeter, 
kinder, or more obedient donkey than Gray- 
coat.—Doris Webb, in Children’s Magazine. 


Gruffy. 


Gruffy was a very small pig with a very 
loud squeal and a very curly tail. No 
wonder he was all squeal and tail. He had 
five brothers and sisters, all’stronger than he. 
Whenever Father Smith filled the trough with 
milk, the rest, of the family pushed and 
jostled poor Gruffy until he couldn’t get 
near to drink one drop. 

Oh! But he grew hungrier every day. 
His poor little stomach was so empty that 
his sides almost touched. His ribs seemed 
to rattle when he ran. 

‘°?Tain’t no use foolin’ with that pig,” 
said Farmer Smith to his little daughter 
Mary, who had come with him to watch 
the animals feed. ‘‘He’s goin’ to die.” 

“Oh, give him to me, daddy! I'll feed 
him and teach him to do tricks just like 
the circus pig I saw at the fair.” 

So Mary got Gruffy. She fed him a big 
bowlful of milk three times a day. Later 
he had fresh vegetables from the garden. 
Every few days the little pig was scrubbed 
until he was pink and white. He grew fat 
and happy and followed his mistress every- 
where just like a dog. When Mary sat 
down on the grass to read, Gruffy would sit 
down on her skirt. 

Now pigs are very smart. If a teacher is 
kind and patient, they can be taught to do 
anything that a dog can be taught to do. 
Gruffy learned to do many tricks which Mary 
made him do every day before he could 
have his dinner. He was at last so used to 


performing that whenever he was hungry he 


would start in Be show. off bis accomplish- 
ments without even being asked. Whenever ane 
there was company, Gruffy was asked into a 
the house to entertain the guests. : 

At last school opened. Mary had to shut 
up the pet in the woodshed and run down the 
road to the country school with the rest of 
the children. 

Poor Gruffy! He put one shrewd little 
blue eye to a crack in the door to watch her 
go. He squealed until the great tears ran 
down his long snout. But Mary did not 
come back to him. Then he began to root 
a big hole in the earthen floor under the 
woodshed wall. When it was large enough 
he crawled through, and down the road he 
went with many a happy gruff. The pretty 
pink ribbon which Mary had tied about his 
neck that morning floated in the wind. 

He grew tired as he neared the school- 
house door. He stopped to listen. Didn’t 
he hear Mary’s voice? The door stood 
ajar, so, with a bound, in marched the un- 
bidden guest straight down the front aisle. 
Mary was doing an example on the black- 
board near the front platform. When he 
saw her, Gruffy squealed with delight. The 
children all laughed, cheering the bold new 
pupil with the pink ribbon bow. 

But Mary’s pet was used to audiences 
at home. He felt by his stomach time-piece 
that it was about time Mary brought out the 
mid-day bowl of milk. So up onto the plat- 
form he scrambled and sat up, meekly folding 
his hoofs before him asiftosay:—  . 

“T’m a very good little boy. Will you 
please give me a nice green apple?” ~ 

Quick as a wink he rolled over several 
times. At last he climbed up onto a low 
empty chair, and put his head between his _ 
legs as if to pray. 

At this the teacher found her voice. 

“Will the owner of this wonderful animal 
please take him home?”’ 

Mary rose timidly. 

“Please, Miss Rose, the pig belongs to me.”’ 

After that Gruffy came to the door with 
Mary every day until he grew too fat to 
waddle to school after his mistress. —Lura 
J. Turner, in the A dvance.~ 


Billikens and the Crying Girl. 


It was a very sober-faced little eight-year- 
old boy who sat on the doorstep with his 
elbows on his knees and his chin in his hands. 

“‘Lonesome, Billikens?’’ asked his mother, 
opening the door behind him. 

“T can’t get used to doing without Tige,” 
he answered, with a queer catch in his throat. 
“T miss him as much as I did the day tat 
automobile ran over him.” 

Mrs. Carter stooped and patted her son’s 
red cheek. “You shall have another dog 
as soon as we can find somebody with a 
puppy to give away,’ she said gently. 
“Father isn’t able to buy you one. Now, ‘ 
if you wish, you may go and play with ‘ 
Tommy Watkins until noon.’ - , 

Billikens pulled up his cap over his lit aay 
head and started down the road toward 
Tommy’s home. Instead of skipping along, — 
whistling, or singing, he walked slowly; 
and he wasn’t thinking of Tommy Watkins — “ 
at all; his mind was full of Tige. 
is the best chum a fellow can | 
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; you wake up in the dark you can reach down 
_ and touch him; and he licks your hand and 


- touch his cheek. 


‘to go home like a boy. He 
right on the floor by your bed. If 


wags his tail, and is company for you. Oh, 
I do want a dog!” { 
Remembering that there was no Tige 


on the rug now, Billikens’ eyes filled; he 


had to clamp his eyelids together and hold 


_ them tightly shut to keep the tears from 


squeezing through. While his eyes were 
‘thus closed, Billikens heard an odd, snuffing 
noise. Looking, he saw just around the 
corner a little black-headed girl. She was 
sitting upon a rock at the roadside, with her 
arms crossed upon her knees and her face 
buried in her arms; and she was crying. 

“T wonder what is the matter,’ thought 
Billikens, stopping in the middle of the 
road. “Girls are always crying about 
something, though,” he said, and started on 
again. Yet the sound of her sobbing made 
him uncomfortable. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s none of 
my business,’’ he told himself. ‘I’ve got 
troubles of my own. Still, she’s pretty 
small to be alone. I ’spect she’s not more 
than six years old. Maybe she’s lost. Aw, 
I don’t want to be tagging cry-babies home!”’ 
said Billikens, crossly. Frowning, he stopped 
and looked back. ‘“‘Tommy and I won’t 
have any time to play.” 

At that moment the little girl gave a sob 
louder and more piteous than any she had 
yet uttered. 

“T suppose I’ll have to see her,” sighed 
Billikens, walking toward her. ‘‘Are you 
lost, little girl?’”’ he called. 

“No,” she answered, without looking at 
him. “I liye in the brown house up yonder 
on the hill.” 

“Then what is the trouble?’’ questioned 
Billikens, walking toward her. ‘“‘Are you 
hurt?” ; 

“YV-yes,”’ she replied in a shaky voice. 
“My feelings are all mussed up inside of 
me,’ 

“What mussed them?’ Billikens was 
too polite to laugh at her funny speech. 

For the first time the little girl lifted her 
head, and Billikens saw a very woful and 
tear-stained face. ‘‘We’re going to move 
away—way off on the cars,’’ she wept; 
“and daddy says I’ve got to leave Toby 
here.” 

“Who is Toby?”’ asked Billikens. By this 
time he was quite close toher. ‘A cat?” 

“T should say not,’’ sniffed the little girl. 
“Look!” She spread her apron, allowing 
Billikens to see what she held in her lap. 

Toby was a fat black-and-white fox terrier 
pup. 

“Ah-h!” gasped Billikens, and dropped on 
his knees. He pressed his face to the soft 
warm body and felt Toby’s pink tongue 
: “Vou say you can’t keep 
him?” asked Billikens. 

That started Toby’s mistress to weeping 
afresh. ‘‘I can’t,” she cried, ‘‘and I just 
know he’ll starve; nobody wants him.” 

“T do,” eagerly declared Billikens. “‘ Please 
give him to me.” : 

The little girl snatched Toby up and 


‘cuddled him against her breast. ‘Will you 


feed him and love him better than anything? 
ill, omised Billikens. ‘Cross 


Toby's funny black 
ard that he yelped, 
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|} woman, tall and haughty. 
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and put high into Billikens’ arms. Then 
she ran swiftly up the hill toward the brown 
house. © - 

Forgetting Tommy Watkins, Billikens 
hurried homeward. “If I hadn’t tried to 
help a little girl who was in trouble,” he 
told his mother, “‘I wouldn’t have Toby 
now.” —Christian Observer. 


The Lost Glasses. 


“© Johnnie, my laddie, your eyes are young 
Use them for grandma, dear. 

My glasses, alas! are lost again; 
I’ve searched for them far and near. 

For lack of my glasses I cannot find 
The glasses I lack—’tis true! 

Look well, and some one, when you are old, 
Will do the same for you.” 


“When I am old, dear grandmamma,” 
Said Johnnie, with roguish eye, 
“T s’pose I shall read with glasses, too, 
And sometimes lay them by; 
But, when they’re lost, I shall never search 
On window-sill or shelf, 
I shall just put my hand on top of my head, 
And find ’em there for myself.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


The Story of the Nettle. 


“O Auntie May, come into the woods with 
me,” begged little Ruth one hot summer 
afternoon. 

“All right,” laughed Auntie May, ‘‘I am 
ready.” : 

They were soon in the cool woods. Ruth 
quickly spied out a mossy knoll, and they 
sat down to rest. 

“Oh, such lovely ferns!” said Auntie May, 
brushing a cool frond against her cheek. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Ruth, “here’s an ugly 
nettle, and it nettled me. I wish there 
wasn’t a nettle in the world.” 

“T know a story about the nettle,” said 
Auntie May. “I like the white blossoms and 
big green leaves, but the story is a bit sad.” 

“Tell it,”? begged Ruth, lying down and 
putting her head in Auntie May’s lap. 
~ “Once on a time,” began the story-teller, 
“long, long ago, there lived a princess named 
Irmingard. In those days all the girls 
and princesses were taught to spin and weave, 
but Irmingard would not learn. Her mother 
was dead, and her father, the king, was very 
indulgent to her. So she led a boy’s life, 
learning to hunt and ride instead of spinning. 
She hated the sight of such work and ordered 
all the spindles in the kingdom burned, and 
people dared no longer spin or weave. 

“The years rolled on, and Irmingard grew 
fair and tall; but people did not love her, 
for she was haughty and selfish. One day 
she and a party of hunters were hastening 
home from the hunt ahead of a heavy storm, 
when, lo! right in their path stood a tiny 
cottage. They were near the castle by this 
time, but none of them had ever seen this cot- 
tage before. The storm was almost upon 
them, and without knocking they burst into 
the room. There on the hearth sat an old 
woman busily spinning, her distaff full of soft 
flax. 

“Wow dare you spin in my kingdom!’ 
cried Irmingard. But the old woman only 
smiled as the flax slipped deftly through her 
fingers. Irmingard stood before the old 
‘I forbid your 
spinning!’ she said, throwing back her fair 
hair. The old woman rose and confronted 


’ 
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her; but what a change! She, too, was tall 


and comely. 

““T am Athene, goddess of all spinning 
craft,’ she cried. ‘Proud princess, you have 
been false to true womanly industry, but 
you shall suffer for your pride.’ 

“Suddenly the storm burst upon them in 
wild fury, and the frightened servants of the 
princess fled. At last the storm was over, 
but the cottage and the spinner had vanished. 
Search failed to reveal the princess, either; 
but on the spot where the cottage stood 
grew a nettle, tall and stately. The people 
gazing on it cried, ‘It is the princess, it is 
Irmingard!’ 

“The years roll on, but the people still 
flee from the stinging nettle that was once 
poor Irmingard. And so,” continued Auntie 
May, softly, ‘‘I am sorry for the nettle, and 
I think Irmingard is sorry now. Don’t 
you, Ruthie?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little maiden, ‘and 
maybe some day nettles will grow without 
pricks; but I shall never knock them down 
with sticks any more, it might hurt the poor 
princess.”—Gladys A. Beebe, in Presby- 
lerian. 


A Fish’s Appetite. 


All the deep-sea fishes are enormous eat- 
ers, says John C. Van Dyke in his volume 
called ‘‘The Opal Sea.” There being nothing 
to eat but the life about them, they live 
upon each other. They follow the prey like 
packs of wolves, and in turn are followed, 
band succeeding band, increasing in size 
as they decrease in numbers. ‘The herrings 
eat the smaller fish, even their own young. 
They are harried by the bluefishes, until a 
trail of blood stains the water, while following 
the bluefishes come the insatiate porpoises. 
The cetaceans, especially, are wonderfully 
equipped for the consumption of small sea 
life en masse—‘‘ one rorqual perhaps swallow- 
ing thousands of herrings at a single gulp.” 
The seal’s appetite is also phenomenal, 
“in captivity fifty or more pounds of fish 
being required daily by a single seal. After 
gorging himself he goes to sleep, floating on 
his back with flippers folded, his head bob- 
bing up and down upon the waves, as peace- 
fully as upon a bed of roses.”’ 


When Freddy got back from the moun- 
tains last week, he was much pleased at the 
sight of clean, stiff curtains hanging in all 
the rooms. ‘‘O mother,’’ he remarked, 
“the windows all have clean shirts on!’’— 
Christian Leader. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. i 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresweENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. : 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G,. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B, FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Invincible. 


 O Fate! between the grinding-stones of pain 
Tho’ you have crushed my life like broken grain, 
Shall I not leaven it with my tears and knead 
The bread of Hope to comfort and to feed 
The myriad hearts for whom no harvests blow 
Save bitter herbs of woe? 


O Fate! upon the threshold of my trust, 
Tho’ you have trod my spirit into dust, 
Shall not my dust reblossom like a grove 
To shelter under burgeoning boughs of Love 
The myriad souls for whom no gardens bloom 
Save bitter buds of doom? 
—Sarojini Naidu, in The Modern Review (Calcutta), 


The Challenge of the Time to Min- 
isters and Churches. 


LEON A. HARVEY. 


Two years ago when the great war broke 
upon the world we were too dazed and stunned 
to take any proper measure of its significance. 
After two years of unheard-of slaughter, 
the end of which no one can yet see, we have 
grown accustomed to the news that some 
thousands of men have been killed and 
other thousands wounded on the various 
battle fronts within the past twenty-four 
hours. And yet I cannot believe that we 
have grown callous to suffering; it is simply 
that our emotions cannot be kept at tension 
for months and years together. We have 
heard the distant rumble of battle so long 
that we have been obliged to forget it just 
as we do the ticking of the clock or the roar 
of traffic beneath our office windows. But 
just as we can hear the clock or the roar of 
traffic whenever we bring ourselves to 
listen, so again and again the meaning of 
this horror in the midst of which we live 
sweeps over us like a great tidal wave of 
sorrow and heartache, washing the shores of 
every continent and reaching round the world. 
That our human sympathy is not destroyed 
or even dulled by these oft-repeated and 
long-continued drafts upon it is proved by 
our quick interest in every story of individual 
suffering and heart-breaking loss which we 
hear or read. At such times we realize that 
our supreme interest is in human life and 
not in the great military and economic 
problems which the war thrusts upon us. 
We want a world in which the sons and 
brothers, the sweethearts and husbands 
of the nations, can fulfil their lives and 
realize their noblest dreams. 

Such a world we now discover all our won- 
derful triumphs over nature through steam 
and electricity, all our industrial and com- 
mercial efficiency on land and sea, have not 
secured to us. Again and again during the 
past two years we have felt ourselves on the 
brink of the precipice where one deliberate 
act, or a single aggressive phrase on the 
part of those in authority, might have plunged 
us into the maelstrom of war. 

The Mexican problem on our own border 
and the industrial problems in our midst 
have taught us to be humble in our con- 
demnation of Europe. We are forced to 
see that the wonderful industrial and com- 
mercial advance of the nineteenth century 
in which America has taken such a conspicu- 
ous part has ended in the slaughter of mil- 
lions on the battle fronts extending over 
hundreds of miles. ‘‘Man in becoming 
master over nature has neglected the greater 


task of becoming master of himself and of 


his highest concerns. In the rediscovery of 
the supreme importance of this mastery lies 
the next stage of his development. The 
war has put a period to his attempt to raise 
himself by the forces of nature alone: it 
reveals the need to raise himself by the 
forces of spiritual life.” 

Such is the truth which the last two years 
have driven home to the hearts of thoughtful 
men and women everywhere. Man’s won- 
derful power to mould the world to his will 
has been demonstrated in a thousand ways. 
We must now discover how that will can be 
so controlled and directed that it will yield 
the fruits of happiness and well-being. 
In this task the churches should take a lead- 
ing part. This should be especially true of 
such a church as ours, because we are un- 
hampered by any creed or dogma which 
might chain us to the past. Accepting 
the truths and rejoicing in the insights of 
the past, we are yet free to accept any truths 
which may light the way to a better and hap- 
pier world. 

In the light of what is happening is it not 
our first business to understand ourselves? 
“The kingdom of God,” said Jesus, “‘is within 
you.” Having learned to command ma- 
terial resources which minister to the body 
and its needs, having made these resources 
the servants of the mind, we must now put 
into man’s hands the keys which will un- 
lock for him the temple, not only of truth, 
but of brotherhood,—a brotherhood which 
shall include not one nation only but all man- 
kind. Such a key I believe nothing but 
religion can supply. But interpreted in the 
light of modern thought, in the light es- 
pecially of the new psychology, the new 
method of studying the mind and soul of man 
—TI believe the Key to this temple of brother- 
hood may be found. And this is the real 
task to which the modern minister is sum- 
moned. 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


Chicago Letter. 


The Unitarian churches in Chicago opened 
their doors the first and second Sundays in 
September, though the work did not get 
well started till into October. The First 
Unitarian Society, Rev. W. Hanson Puls- 
ford, minister, reopened the church the 
middle of September, but did not start many 
of the church activities till into October, 
when the members began to return from 
their summer outings. The class under Mrs. 
Leavitt, which takes care of the little chil- 
dren during the sermon, began the first 
Sunday in October. Unity Church activi- 
ties have begun with the usual enthusiasm, 
but as yet there is little to report. The 
association of ‘‘Young Matrons”’ is original 


in this society, I think. 


Services at the Third Church were re- 
sumed the third Sunday of September. The 
first sermon turned upon the various accepted 
grounds of religious experience. Other sub- 
jects announced in the Calendar are ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Views of Human Beginnings,” ‘Four 
Plans of Salvation,” ‘Religion and Punish- 
ment,” ‘‘The Modern Man’s Religion,’ 
“Law and Love,” “Gratitude.” The Fel-| 
lowship Club resumed work the last of 
October and meets weekly. One section 


will continue to deal with the drama; an-| 


tion of municipal government, cing up 
“The Modern City and its Problems,” by 
Frederick Howe; a third section, occupying 
two evenings each month and to be led by 
the minister, will be devoted to problems of 
philosophy and religion. The following 
books have been selected for reference: 
Royce’s “Good and Evil,” Ames’s “Psy- 
chology of Religion,’ and Dewey’s ‘““How ~ 
We Think.’’ A new organization in the 
church is the Junior Alliance, which will aid 
the Branch Alliance in various activities. 
Two new teachers have been added a the 
Sunday-school. 

Dr. Mann goes, as usual, feccrnieart to 
audiences in Chicago outside the church, 
thus extending our influence to the various 
platforms of the city, where moral and in- 
tellectual problems are under vital discus- 
sion. It may be of interest to Unitarians 
generally to hear that the minister of the 
Third Church is doing more speaking out- 
side the pulpit nee any minister of any order 
in the city. 

Things are starting off well at Lincoln 
Centre, and more promptly than usual. 
The first meeting of the “Fellowship’’ was 
well attended. The four political parties 
were represented by their respective cham- 
pions. A closing word on behalf of the 
independent in politics seemed to meet with 
the heartiest response. 

The Tuesday and Friday night classes in 
religion start out with increased membership 
in both classes. The seventh year’s course 
is well begun. David Starr Jordan spoke 
to a full house October 15, most effectively, 
on “Is War Eternal?’’ Chicago listens to 
this scholar-prophet reluctantly, but he al- 
ways has a cordial hearing at Lincoln Centre. 
The University Extension Course, now given 
by Prof. Clark, as interpreter of recent 
dramas, is an immense success. He is hav- 
ing the largest audiences ever gathered in 
Lincoln Centre. Last night every seat was 
taken and the available steps also crowded. 

Mrs. Atherton’s visit was a refreshing and 
inspiring event in the work of the Alliances. 
She spoke most acceptably at the meeting 
of the Associate Alliance. On October 30 
Mrs. Paul M. Chamberlain, vice-president 
for the Middle West, and her mother, Mrs. 
G. W. Woodward, opened their beautiful 
home for a reception to Mrs. Atherton that 
was a most enjoyable occasion. 

Rev. James Vila Blake’s many friends will 
greatly regret that, after a quarter of a cent- 
ury of service, he has severed his connection 
with the church in Evanston. He has been 
the first and only pastor, and the selection 
of a successor will be no easy task. Mr. 
Blake will now devote his time entirely to 
literary work that has been held in abeyance 
by his ministerial activities. 

The Illinois Conference meeting at Geneseo 
was an unusual success.. The attendance : 
was good, the programme was carried out : 
with only one change, and the spirit was 
fine. The plan of meeting in the smaller 
towns always results in arousing a ees 
and deeper interest in our work. : 


ganizations are beginning their work w 
great enthusiasm. The Reform d 
of the Woman’s Club has secure 


urses. The ing oy es 
of those who have already had 
some training and experience, though many 


club members attend who desire information. 
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_ After the course is closed an examination will 
be given, and those who stand well will be 
recommended to the Red Cross officials in 
Washington for further experience. The en- 
thusiasm in this class is delightful and con- 
tagious. Another association is planning to 
visit some of the various State institutions 


in a body, hoping to see for themselves the 


surroundings of the State wards, especially 
of the children. 

Much interest has been aroused by the 
presence and addresses of Major Kenyon, 
the English woman, representative of the 
Ambulance work of the English women near 
London. She described graphically the effi- 
cient work of the women detailed to overhaul 
the machinery of discarded automobile am- 
bulances, making them usable. The im- 
portance of the uniforms as creating a feeling 
of fellowship and esprit de corps, entirely 
obliterating all the ingrained caste feeling so 
universal in England, was feelingly described. 
The moral and social status of women there, 
as well as the practical and business stand- 
ing, will be wonderfully improved by present 
experiences, F. Le B. 


Maine Letter. - 


The churches of our faith in the State 
of Maine are now well settled in the stride 
of the year’s work after the summer vacation. 
As usual during the summer months, all the 


- churches which carry on active work through 


the year were closed except the First Parish 
in Portland, which continued its services 
through the entire summer, the minister, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, occupying the pulpit, and the 
church at Ellsworth, Rev. John W. Tickle, 
minister, which was open for special services, 
Sunday evenings during August and the 
first Sunday in September. Ministers from 
Boston and the vicinity occupied the pulpit. 
It is a question whether, in view of the fact 
that Maine is growing more and more to 
be the summer playground for many people 
from all over the country, it will not soon 
be the part of wisdom for some of our churches 
that are now closed all the summer to 
make arrangements for keeping them open, 
at least during part of the season. It 
certainly would be an experiment worth 


For the most part the churches are begin- 
ning the year with no change in the ranks 
of their ministers. The church at Lincoln- 
ville has had to suspend its services during 
the winter months since the resignation of 
Rey. Harry S. Baker, who is now engaged in 
Temperance work. During the summer 
Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton, Mass., supplied 
the: vacant pulpit. Rev. Robert P. Doremus, 


a who has been the minister at Farmington 
since 1913 resigned this summer to accept 
‘the call from Kennebunk, where he was 
_ installed on the roth of September, and is 


the cordial and helpful support 


Cee erune The church at 


ot yet reported the calling 
| rumor has it that the 
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‘Bar Harbor, with a fine attendance and a] 


splendid programme, which included a morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night session. ‘The at- 


‘tention~of the Conference was directed to 


three great interests of our churches,—the 
Church, the Sunday-school, and The Alliance. 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton of Boston was 
the principal speaker for The Alliance, 
and made an address on ‘‘The Work of 
Unitarian Women”; Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., spoke on the subject, “A 
Universal Religion for Mankind; Is it 
Possible or Desirable?’’; Prof. Henry W. 
Foote discussed the question of ‘Church 
Administration”; and Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D.D., replied to the question ‘‘Do We 
Want the Church?” At the final session 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody of Cambridge 
delivered the Conference sermon. Officers 
for the year were elected: president, Roy 
C. Haines, Ellsworth; secretary, Rev. John 
W. Tickle, Ellsworth; treasurer, Harry C. 
Copp, Bar Harbor; executive committee: 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, Boston; Mrs. 
S. Wilson Sullivan; Mrs. A. E. Moran, 
Bar Harbor; and James A. Hill, West 
Gouldsboro. 

In September the Maine churches were 
visited by Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, the new 
secretary for New England. It is a little 
early to estimate fairly the great value of 
his trip to the churches, but there is no doubt 
that he has already done a great deal to 
forward and inspire the churches in their 
work, as well to begin some constructive 
work that was greatly needed in the 
Aroostook, where we have two churches that 
for some time have been without ministers. 
Very soon, it is hoped, they will be put into 
shape to begin active work once more under 
Mr. Nobbs’ direction. The Alliance branches 
have also had the pleasure of a visitation 
from Mrs. Mary B. Davis, the corresponding 
secretary of The Alliance, who through 
her addresses inspired the various branches 
with new courage for the winter’s work. 
Both Mrs. Davis and Mr. Nobbs were present 
and spoke at the fifty-third annual session 
of the Maine Conference, which was held at 
Eastport on the 26th and 27th of September. 

Eastport offered a hearty greeting to the 
Conference, which opened on ‘Tuesday 
evening with a reception to the visiting 
delegates and addresses by Mr. William D. 
Fuller of Eastport and Mrs. Davis. Wednes- 
day morning the Conference met for the 
beautiful communion service in charge of 
Mr. Joy of Portland; heard another splendid 
address by Mrs. Davis, on “A Quarter 
Century of Alliance Work,’’ and in the 
afternoon listened to an admirable sermon 
by Rev. Charles E. Russell of Castine. In 
the evening, at the closing session, Mr. 
Nobbs gave an unusually fine and inspiring 
address to an audience which comfortably 
filled the church. The officers for the year 
1916-17 are: president Hon. William P. 
Whitehouse, LL.D., Augusta; vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. John Wilson, Esq., Bangor, and 
Mr. William Hume, Eastport; secretary- 
treasurer, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Augusta; 
executive committee: Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
Portland; Rev. Leonard Cushman, Yar- 
mouth; Hon. Fred J. Allen, Sanford; Dr. 
Harry lL. Putnam, Houlton; Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, Belfast; Mr. T. D. Austin, Farming- 
ton; Mr. Nathan Perry, Presque Isle; Mr. 
Ernan Guild, Fort Fairfield; and Miss Anne 
Burgess, Portland. 
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During the business meeting of the Confer-_ 


ence it was recalled that the last time the 
Conference met at Eastport, Rev. Thomas E. 
St. John was the minister, and that the 
annual sermon was preached by Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Mr. Thomas E. St. John’s son, 
at that time secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. Resolutions were 
therefore adopted recalling the fact and 
expressing the sense of regret felt by the 
churches at the loss of such a man from the 
work of the denomination, and the sym- 
pathy of the Conference for Mrs. St. John 
and the First Church in Philadelphia in their 
bereavement. These resolutions were sent 
to Mrs. St. John, to The Alliance, and to 
the First Church in Philadelphia. 

Detailed reports from the churches are 
not at hand at the time of the writing of 
this letter, but we can say that steady 
progressive work is going forward. Al- 
liances, men’s clubs, Boy Scouts, and Lend- 
a-Hand societies are arranging for the year’s 
work, Bangor is raising a $50,000 endow- 
ment fund; the Ellsworth parsonage has 
progressed far enough to be occupied; 


Augusta has a new organ, one of the finest’ 


in the State; Ellsworth, Portland, Eastport, 
and Yarmouth are carrying on various 
advertising plans; Waterville has a splendid 
Alliance, and the congregations continue to 
grow; Belfast has a fine Men’s Club; Castine 
is very busy, and making headway under the 
leadership of the new minister, Rev. Milton 
Muder; as is true of the church at Yarmouth 
under the efficient direction of Rev. Leonard 
Cushman. In another letter there will be 
more specific details of what the various 
churches are doing. P. S. P. 


The Autumn Club of Oberlin. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


A radiant day in golden October! Intima- 
tions of mystery in the hazy atmosphere! 
Everywhere are prophecies of impending 
changes. Bush and bough are ablaze with 
flames that burn but do not consume. 
From the lofty trees arcading the streets a 
lazy shower of leaves fall where soon the 
snowflakes will take their places. The fat 
gray squirrels scamper merrily to enlarge 
their stock of winter provisions; the robins 
gather in flocks on the ample lawns apparently 
holding a farewell convention before they 
begin their journey southward with the sun; 
other feathered tribes that are more transient 
sojourners, feeling the pinch of frosty fingers, 
flit past in songless processions. 

The bell of Finney Memorial Chapel is 
ringing to call the college students to their 
noonday devotions. All the streets are 
alive with young men and women responsive 
to the jubilant summons; for in Oberlin 
they do not feel this service to be an irksome 
task or a meaningless formality. It is a well- 
dressed throng, gay with colors, buoyant in 
step, expectant and earnest in expression, 
with the manner of wholesome, joyous 
youth, 

But smaller currents are flowing in an 
opposite direction toward the Second Church, 
a massive building profusely decorated with 
woodbines rich in autumnal colorings. 
These men and women walk with slower 
steps: some erect, but many bowed, and all 
with whitened heads. It is a more sedate 
and quiet procession, representing the even- 


-ing, as the other the morning of life. 


-glorious victories; 
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But 
these are not mournful lives; here, too, are 
radiant faces, but lighted more by inner 
fires, eyes that shine from long ranges of 
blazing experiences, and features that glow 
with a more spiritual illumination than that 


of youth. 
In the ample vestry of the church, what a 
happy company! Smiles and laughter, 


hearty hand-shakings and cordial greetings, 
chastened pleasantries and innumerable 
references to old associations. Here are 
friends who have known each other since 
their college days, fifty and even sixty years 
ago; men and women who have won honors 
in almost every field of human service; 
active and retired college professors; mis- 
sionaries back from many foreign lands; 
veterans in the anti-slavery struggle and also 
those of the Civil War; ministers of the 
gospel and captains of industry. ‘Too rich 
in memories and too bright in hopes to be 
sorrowful or mournful; and yet, every face 
tells of shadowed moments and hours in 
some Gethsemane. But there is light in 
the eyes, though not of youth, that tells of 
and tones in the voice 
that speak of peace won through suffering. 

But what meeting is this? It is the annual 
meeting of the Autumn Club of Oberlin. 
This Club is now ten years old. The gracious 
woman who originated it is present,—one 
of the two members at this year’s gathering 
who will be ninety-two years old at the next 
birthday. It is an informal institution, 
without officers, constitution, by-laws, fees, 
or election of members. ‘There is only one 
qualification for membership: to have reached 
the Scriptural age of threescore years and 
ten. No special invitations are sent out, 
except to a few youthful guests under seventy; 
but all persons over seventy, male and 
female, black and white or any other color, 
rich and poor, are welcome. ‘This “‘dinner”’ 
is the tribute of the whole community to 
those who have reached the autumn of life, 
whether now participating in the world’s 
work or retired from its activities. 

This particular meeting was a most 
enjoyable occasion. The dinner is given 
in one of the churches of the town, taken in 
turn. The people in general participate both 
in its management and in contributing to 
its tables, which, in this case, were spread 
with a substantial meal that was most 
graciously served by the younger women of 
the community. 

One feature was especially notable: what 
probably could exist in few places, but it was 
what one would expect at Oberlin, where, 
from the first, the note of democratic hu- 
manity has always sounded clear and strong. 
Several tables were largely occupied by 
negroes: a quiet, well-dressed, intelligent 
people, who took their places in the com- 
pany as a matter of course, and toward 
whom the whites showed neither indifference, 
condescension, nor resentment. Why should 
they? Why should the retired missionary 
who had worked a half-century among the 
black pagans of the Orient look askance at 
the ‘‘Christian’’ Negro living in the next 
block? Why should our ‘Christian’ pro- 
fession of brotherhood fail us and show itself 
to be a lie, when we stand beside a black 
man who is perhaps more cultivated and 
pious than ourselves? Oberlin has never 
been cursed by the hateful and degrading 


race superstition, and the dinner of the | 
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|what is possible when we actually come to 


believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God. 


It was good to see several prominent white 


men sitting with the Negroes at their tables, 


which were not off in a corner, but in the 


centre of the room. 

After the substantial dinner followed the 
simple but interesting programme. His 
Honor the Mayor presided, and in a brief 
address extended the greetings of the com- 
munity, congratulating the veterans of peace 
and war upon their long and useful lives; 
assuring them of the esteem in which they 
were universally held; and wishing them 
many years more in which to enjoy the 
pleasures of life and the honors of the world. 
He then called upon the Octogenarian Club 
(extemporized for the occasion) for a song, 
which was sung remarkably well. The read- 
ing of a story by a professor in the college 
followed. ‘Then came the most interesting 
feature of the exercises: the calling of the 
roll of the States to discover the birthplaces 
of those present belonging to the Club. 
Of the more than one hundred responding, 
Ohio, of course, claimed the most, 42; then 
followed New York, 12; Massachusetts, 6; 
Maine, 6—the Pine Tree State making the 
best showing, all things considered. In all, 
17 States and 5 foreign countries were repre- 
sented. At the close all rose, while the 
Octogenarian Club sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
the people clasping hands and joining in the 
chorus at the end. Then, in abounding good 
cheer, with many a hearty ‘‘God bless you,’”’ 
the annual meeting of the Autumn Club 
disbanded. j 

What a delightful institution! A noble 
tribute to age, a valuable lesson to youth! 
We are too prone in this busy and practical 
time to neglect the aged and also too apt to 
ignore those gracious ministries of friendly 
appreciation which contribute mightily to the 
humanities proper: the things of the spirit 
that make life worth living and that also 
constitute the life immortal. Nothing is 
more pleasant as we grow older than to be 
reminded that we are not forgotten, that 
gray hairs are indeed a crown of glory, 
that youth still respects the ripened experience 
of age; and what a precious education for 
the rising generation to be reminded in this 
public and impressive way of their duties to 
their elders,—especially valuable in a college 
town like Oberlin, filled to overflowing with 
young life. May such Autumn Clubs 
rapidly multiply and swiftly cover the land! 

OseErRLin, OxIO. 


The American Red Cross in Boston. 


The headquarters of the Boston MEvTRO- 
POLITAN CHAPTER of the AMERICAN RED 
Cross are at 83 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. ‘This building was formerly occupied 
by the Technology Club, and the use of the 
entire building, for as long as the Red Cross 
wishes it, has been given. The executive 
offices are on the first floor. On the third 
floor are class-rooms for the First Aid classes. 
The big room on the second floor is given 
over to the sewing department, where 
ever since the war began many faithful 
women have worked steadily, making the 
hospital garments and supplies to be sent 
to the European hospitals. Lately, the 
Chapter has also been making the garments 
required for United States Base Hospitals. 
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they stood in his physical presence. 


as a thinker. 
civic righteousness had preceded him to New 
York City, and during the years of his min- 


readiness to seize every occasion that off 
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Autumn Club is. _a beautiful iffaateation: of R 


In order to carry on the work ao keep 


up to the high standard which has been 


set, co-operation from as many women as 
possible is needed. If friends who read this 
account of the work have spare time to give, : 
will they not come to the rooms any time 
between the hours of nine and five, and nine 
and one on Saturdays, and help? Letters 
of thanks for the supplies sent to Europe 
and compliments on the excellence of our 
work are constantly received. 


In Memory of Dr. Slicer. 


“This brings to a close this hour’s service 
in the memory of our beloved friend,” were 
the words with which the meeting of the 


Liberal Ministers’ Association of New York, 
Monday afternoon, October 9, was adjourned. 
The occasion was in appreciation of the life 


and work of the late Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, 
and it was truly a service. No formal ser- 


vice could have been more reverent, or more 


solemnly potent to quicken spirits to an 


appreciation of the great loss sustained. The 


thinker, the preacher, the citizen, the friend, 


were recalled so truly and vividly that all 


felt as though they stood in the spiritual 


presence of him whom they remembered; 


and the eyes of many revealed the welling up 
of the same feeling of love and the 'same sense 
of inspiration they had experienced when 
It was 
a service not to be forgotten. 

In the absence of Dr. Maurice H. Harris, 
Dr. Samuel Schulman spoke a word of ap- 


preciation for the Jewish friends of Dr. Slicer. 


He expressed his deep personal loss in the 
death of one whom he had learned to love 


increasingly throughout a friendship of 


He paid high tribute to him 
His reputation as a fighter for 


eighteen years. 


istry at All Souls’ Church he maintained and 
strengthened that reputation. With his in- 
tellect and his moral courage, there was 
combined a fine, beautiful personality and a 
genial spirit. “‘For him we can find no 
substitute,’’ said Dr. Schulman; ‘“‘he was 
a leader in a generation which cannot be 
reproduced.” 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall expressed his great 
admiration and sincere affection for Dr. Slicer, 
and spoke of his “amazing brilliancy of mind, 
combined with a childlike gentleness and 
simplicity of hea: “He was like an Abt: 
Vogler, improvising upon an instrument with 
every stop and key of which he was perfectly 
familiar and building a palace of beauty in 
the contemplation of which he took delight. 
Dr. Slicer, with all his keenness, was never 
able to draw a line between religion and life. 
He could not determine where his duty as a 
Christian clergyman left off and his duty as 
a citizen commenced. He was one of the- 
clergymen of his time most influential in 
this city in the fight for civie righteousness.” 

Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright paid tribute, 
as had the other speakers, to Dr. Slicer’s’ 
brilliant intellect, the nimbleness and clear--— 
ness of his mind, and his self-possession 


to use it. His ready wit was a 
power which he enjoyed equally with 
hearers. Dr. Wright spoke also ee 
Slicer’s achievements and good works in 
city and State. As a Rebter he was u 
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clay i in his presence and his readiness 
e part i in the public mélée. Although 


an and was perhaps religiously Eoneer ative he 
was anything but conservative toward life. 
His memory remains a stimulation and a. 
source of strength. | 

Rey. William L. Sullivan spoke a few words 
concerning the declining years of Dr. Slicer, 
during which Mr. Sullivan first became ac- 
quainted with him. The great tragedy of 
his life lay in the fact that, a man of cities and 
crowds and an active life, a man who lived by 
the distribution and not by the concentration 


of himself, he was compelled to spend the 


last few years of his life confined to his 
room—the last two years alone, without even 
the companionship of his wife. Stricken in 
body and broken in spirit, he learned what 
he had probably never learned before, to live 
the contemplative life. 

_ In conclusion the final words of Dr. Hall’s 
talk express in a beautiful way the feeling 
of the meeting. “Better than brilliancy of 
intellect, better than his greater activity as 
a preacher, better even than his fidelity to 
duty as a citizen and neighbor, were the 
qualities with which we, his personal friends 
and associates, were familiar. How alert 
was his sympathy, how genuine and cordial 
was his affection, how irrepressible was his 
courage, how unselfish his every thought! 
We are all poorer for his passing, but richer 
in the imperishable memory of so good a 
friend.” J 

ARTHUR G. SINGSEN, Secretary. 

Hackensack, N.J. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


The Spirit of Hetotiddess: 


The Sunday school is more than a school- 
room in which children may be taught about 
religion: it is a laboratory in which Christian 
graces may be practised and a noble charac- 
ter developed. This view transforms the 
school and gives it a new dignity. It also 
opens up a large field for helpful activity and 
indicates countless ways in which the pur- 
pose of our endeavors may be carried out. 

A valued correspondent, who speaks out of 
a large and successful experience, suggests 
how the spirit of helpfulness may be culti- 
vated in any school, and that without the 
multiplication of organizations. The sug- 
gestions thus made are so valuable that they 
are here given in the form in which they were 
received. 

Have we considered sufficiently (this cor- 


_ respondent writes) the importance of increas- 


ing the channels of influence through which 
good may flow from the older to the younger 
members of the Sunday school? ‘The school 
is a great family in which the older brothers 
and sisters may help the younger. We know 
how potent | is. the influence of a fine older 
Tule or older sister in the home. Edward 
2 Hale tells us how much he owed to 
his older brother Nathan. Alice Freeman 
Palmer was the caretaker of her brothers and 

S earliest earliest childhood, and later 
es of these fine relation- 


| tion! 
‘secure or promote this relationship. Our 


‘to be older brothers and sisters to those 
‘younger than themselves, especially to those 


| First Parish, 


for religious educa- 
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We do not need new organizations to 


boys and girls may be led quite unconsciously 


whose age they have themselves just out- 
grown. We need not adopt the names 
“Older Brothers”? or ‘‘Older Sisters,’ for 
this spirit of helpfulness may well pervade 
our Lend-a-Hand clubs or other established 
groups. But when we see this spirit of 
brotherly and sisterly help at work, let us be 
glad for it and seek to extend it. Quite spon- 
taneously it may surprise us in the desire of 
the Primary children to visit the Kinder- 
garten, there to help in the singing and to 
engage in whatever is at hand that day; in 
the older girls helping to provide supper for 
the younger clubs; in older boys planning to 
help in the excursions of the younger groups 
as they engage in the social service of the 
church. 

Again, when the young home-makers who 
have graduated from the school are happily 
facing their new opportunities and responsi- 
bilities, what could be more helpful than a 
continuation of their interest in those younger 
than themselves and yet remaining in the 
school? ‘The invitation to a social evening in 
their home is a fine brotherly and sisterly act, 
productive of much good. And oh, ye elders, 
how wonderful your influence when you 
throw open the doors of your home and say 
to those bearing the burden of the day: 
“Enter here. Are we not all brethren?’ 


The Young People’s Religious 
Chnion. 


The Unitarian Gospel for Young 
People. 


Sunday evening services are to be held 
from October 22 to December 10, under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Boston and South Middlesex 
Federations. "These services have the pur- 
pose to strengthen the loyalty of the young 
people of the Unitarian churches to the free 
faith which they have inherited, and to the 
free churches which hold that faith. Among 
the things that these services will teach are 
the necessity of clear thinking in religion, 
the positive and constructive character of 
the Unitarian gospel, the saving power of a 
free religion of the Spirit, the religious value 
of moral enthusiasm, and the sacred duty of 
spreading the Unitarian faith. The pro- 
gramme follows:— 

Sunday, October 22. Winchester, in co- 
operation with the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion, speaker, Rev. Charles T. Billings, sub- 
ject, “‘What Do Unitarians Believe?’’ 

Sunday, October 29. Dorchester, First 
Parish, speaker, Rey. Charles R. Joy, sub- 
ject, “The Life of Prayer.” Lynn, Second 
Congregational Society, speaker, Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, subject, ‘‘What Do Unitarians 
Believe?”’ 

Sunday, November 5. Cambridge, First 
Parish, speaker, Rev. Maxwell Savage, sub- 
ject, “‘The Unitarign Gospel.” Brockton, 
Unity Church, speaker, Rev. Otto Lyding, 
subject, ‘‘A Religion to Save Men.” Weston, 
speaker, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, subject, ““A Religion to Save Men.” 
Dedham, First Parish, speakers, Rev. Harry 


rite: Hon. Sanford Bates, subjects, “The 
Need of Clear Thinking in Religion” and 
“Unitarianism: A Religion for Young 
People.” 

Sunday, November 12. Concord, First 
Parish, at 5.30, speaker, Rey. Henry Hallam 
Saundérson, subject, “Liberal Evangelism.” 
Rockland, Unitarian Society, speaker, Rev. 
Dudley H. Ferrell, subject, ““Why We Should 
be Loyal to the Unitarian Church.” 

Sunday, November 19. Brookline, First 
Parish, speaker, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 
subject, ““What the Unitarian Church Has 
to Offer to Young People.” Salem, North 
Meeting-house, speaker, Hon. Sanford Bates, 
subject, ‘“Unitarianism: a Religion for 
Young People.” Newton, Channing Relig- 
ious Society, speaker, Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, subject, “The Religion of the 
Spirit.” 

Sunday, November 26. Quincy, in co-op- 
eration with the Boston Federation, speaker, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, ‘subject, “What 
Must I Do to Be Saved?” Woburn, First 
Parish, speaker, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, sub- 
ject, ‘““What Must I Do to Be Saved?” 
Brookline, Second Unitarian Church, speaker, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, subject, 
“Making Peace with God.” 

Sunday, December 3. Boston, The a et 
Church, speaker, Rev. Maxwell Savage, sub- 
ject, ““The Sacred Duty of Spreading the 
Unitarian Faith.” 

Sunday, December 10. Brighton, First 
Parish, speakers, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot. 

To these services all are cordially invited, 
and a special invitation is extended to the 
many young people in our communities who 
are seeking a religion that shall be at the 
same time free and positive, that shall be in 
harmony with the scientific spirit of our time 
and also in relation to the great historic 
stream of human aspiration. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Southern Fellowship Committee has 
received from Harry White of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., an application for the certificate 
of commendation issued by our Executive 
Committee. George Kent, Chairman. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Georges Salim Kukhi an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Walter Knight an applica- 
tion for the’ certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Leon Sherman Pratt an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


Application for certificate for admission 
into the Fellowship by Rev. William David- 
son Parry of Trenton, N.J. (Methodist Epis- 
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copal), has been received by this Committee. 
Signed: Leon A. Harvey, Walter Reid Hunt, 
James A. Fairley, Middle States Committee. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Aars Johannes Jalkanen 
an application for the certificate of com- 
mendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, 
Mass. 

Meetings. 


NortH Mippiesex CONFERENCE.—The 
one hundredth first session was held with the 
First Parish, Tyngsboro, Rev. Frank R. 
Gale, minister, Wednesday, October 11. 
Rev. Frank B. Crandall, Ayer, offered the 
opening prayer, and Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, 
Lowell, president, welcomed the delegates. 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, Portland, and Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson spoke on “The New 
Liberal Evangelism.” ‘They both spoke well 
and convincingly. Rev. Manley B. Town- 
send, Nashua, Rev. Oliver J. Fairfield, Little- 
ton, and Rev. George C. Wright, Lowell, took 
part in the discussion. Rev. Everett S. 
Treworgy, Ashby, conducted the noon devo- 
tional service. In the absence of the minis- 
ter, through illness, the secretary invited the 
delegates to the luncheon which the ladies of 
the First Parish had prepared in the Town 
Hall. Rev. D. R. Child, Pepperell, said grace. 
At the afternoon meeting the roll-call showed 
the attendance was 10 ministerial and 207 
lay delegates present. Officers and commit- 
tees were re-elected, with addition of Mr. 
Warren C. Howe, Nashua, as vice-president; 
Rey. D. R. Child and Rev. F. B. Crandall to 
prudential committee; Mrs. Frank A. Tor- 
rey, Groton, Mr. A. W. Small, Chelmsford, 
Mr. H. T. Bancroft, Nashua, Rev. C.. B. 
Ames, Groton, Mrs. Kate Ordway, Milford, 
to the Sunday-school committee; Mrs. M. R. 
Jefferson, Lowell, Mr. J. E. Warren, Chelms- 
ford, Rev. A. R. Hussey, Lowell, to the mis- 
sionary committee. It was voted that the 
Conference employ Miss Ethel V. Lillibridge 
as parish worker for the coming year. Rev. 
O. E. Harris, Boston, spoke on ‘‘ The Ideal 
Church Budget,” followed by Rev. Herbert 
A. Barker of Lowell. Opportunity was given 
for questions, and the question was asked, 
how far church fairs, suppers, etc., are jus- 
tified. ‘The answer was that under the every- 
member canvass they have no place in the 
financial scheme. There was no objection 
to them, except that they are out of date. 
The secretary reported that $10 more was 
needed of the $50 which the Conference had 
pledged to the missionary automobile. Part 
of it was pledged, and it was voted that the 
remainder be taken from the Conference 
treasury. Votes of thanks were passed to 
the First Parish for its hospitality and to the 
speakers of the day. The Groton parish 
extended an invitation for the Conference to 
meet with it in June; and the Pepperell 
parish an invitation to meet with it next 
October. Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn, West- 
ford, offered the benediction. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany: The church 
resumed its services, September 17. Mr. 
Rihbany has preached a remarkable group of 
sermons upon ‘‘The Things which Remain,” 


Law,” “Spiritual Resistance,” “The Cry of 
Syria,” “The Years of the Most High.” On 


October 3, which was the birthday of Charles 


Gordon Ames, the Home Department, the 
Social ‘Club, and the Charles Gordon Ames 
Brotherhood united in celebrating the life of 
the second great minister of the church. All 
the congregation was invited, and the re- 
sponse was worthy of the occasion. At the 
Harvest Supper that preceded the exercises, 
the members who were attendants of the 
church through Mr. Ames’s complete minis- 
try sat together. at a long table beautifully 
decorated with autumn foliage. Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Church presided over the programme 
in the Library that followed the supper. A 
new portrait of Mr. Ames, painted by Mr. 
Raymond M. Crosby, brought the presence 
of the beloved minister tenderly into the 
midst. Mrs. Ames, who had come from 
Paris Hill to be present, spoke feelingly of 
the associations of the day; Mr. Louis P. 
Nash read selections from a sermon by Dr. 
Ames; Miss Lanman and Mrs. Beatley 
spoke of personal impressions of Mr. Ames’s 
ministry. A letter from Mr. Rihbany, who 
was away at the Ministers’ Institute, paid 
tribute to the abundant seed-sowing of this 
great ministry, and to its ever-increasing 
fruitfulness. There was appropriate instru- 
mental music by Mrs. T. W. Fisher, followed 
by songs by Miss Florence Fisher. Mr. 
Church read a poem written for the unveiling 
of the portrait, ‘‘The Shrine of our Saint.’ 
The programme of the year’s work in the 
various organizations has been sent out, 
promising a rich season of usefulness. The 
general subject of The Alliance is ‘‘Our Atti- 
tude as Liberal Christians toward Some of 
the Questions of the Day,” providing for 
a series of meetings upon ‘‘ War,” ‘ Peace,’’ 
“Religious Faith,” ‘The Teachings of 
Jesus,” ‘Social Justice,” ‘“‘World Patriot- 
ism,” ‘“‘The Church,” ‘“‘Immortality,” ‘The 
Work of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion.” The Social Club offers a rich pro- 
gramme blending serious study and health- 
ful amusement; the committee on social 
service invites all who will to join in a larger 
work of practical service in the community; 
the Disciples School continues to offer a 
course of progressive study and work; the 
young people are renewing their activities of 
the Guild and the Lend-a-Hand with devoted 
zeal, and all together the church enters upon 
the seventy-sixth year of its history with a 
firmer faith in the convictions upon which it 
was founded, and a bright hope in striving 
after the ideals that forever allure. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes: On Sunday, October 15, 
interesting ceremonies took place in the old 
church on Meeting-house Hill, in dedica- 
tion of a national and a State flag. The First 
Parish has always been in the front rank of 
those institutions which have stood for 
loyalty to State and country. Its records 
show a goodly number of its members who 
have rendered personal service to their 
country even to the extent of laying down 
their lives in defence of the principles which 
the nation was created to maintain. In the 
belief that the times dentand especial declara- 
tion of devotion to our national ideals, 
members of the Parish secured a-national 
flag and a State flag, which were presented, 


received, and placed upon standards within | 
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that those wie RE 8 ‘at oe ancient 
Christian shrine recognize their obligation 
to render service in all causes that make for 
the welfare of mankind, and dedicate them- 
selves anew to the principles for which the 
State and nation stand. The services were 


most impressive. Arrangements had been 
made with the local Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic (Benjamin Stone, Jr., Post 
No. 68) to participate in the ceremonies, and 
about fifty of the members were present 
accompanied by a score of the Sons of 
Veterans. Service began with an organ 
prelude, followed by invocation by the minis- 
ter, and a beautiful rendering by the choir 
of the anthem, ‘America Triumphant,” 
written by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. In 
place of the usual sermon two addresses 
were given from the pulpit. The first was on 
“Our Flag and What It Meant to Its De- 
fenders,” by Rev. Charles Humphreys of 
the Humphreys family, stanch supporters 
of the First Parish from earliest days. Mr. 


te 


Humphreys, a veteran of the Civil War, — 


served as chaplain of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Cavalry. His address was most 
touching, especially to those who lived 
through the stirring days from 1860 to 
1865, and who could remember many of 
the men to whom reference was made; 
the younger people in the audience, who know 
of the Civil War only as history, were deeply 
moved by the fervor and tenderness of the 
thrilling recital. The address by Mr. Forbes 
was in his usual inspiring vein, and em- 
phasized the fact that religion furnishes the 
basis upon which have been built the prin- 
ciples for which the national flag stands; 
that this nation offers opportunity for each 
and all to make as much of themselves as 
their natural qualities permit, and that it 
is entitled to receive our constant loyalty 
and devotion. Mr. Frederick H. Mills, 
in behalf of the donors, presented the flags 
in a most admirable address, which indicated 
clearly the obligation of all citizens, especially 
of those who recognize the church as the 
great source of inspiration, loyally to sup- 
port the State and the nation as the embodi- 
ment of our highest ideals of democracy. 
Mr. Charles L. Carr, chairman of the parish 
committee, accepted the flags in a brief 
address, and ordered them placed in the 
standards prepared, there to remain as con- 
stant reminders of past services of members 
of this parish to their country, and as an 
inspiration to all who attend services in the 
church. A simple, impressive dedicatory 
prayer was offered by Mr. Winthrop B. 
Robinson, chaplain of Post No. 68. Then 
came the singing by choir and congrega- 
tion of the hymn “‘America the Beautiful,” 
written by Katherine Lee Bates. The very 
large congregation was deeply impressed 
with the significance and beauty of the 
ceremonies, and many remained to express 
appreciation and to inspect the Fifield 
Memorial Room, and other interesting feat- 
ures. Especial interest was manifested in 
the new fittings of the minister’s study which 
Mrs. Mary Fifield King has been instrumental 
in securing. ‘The First Parish is certa’ ly 
alive to its opportunities, and is only anxious ¥ 


that its example should help every one = 


recognize that the church is the one instru- 
mentality especially and solely dev A 
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; fety and » and, so recognizing, 
do their part to make the church ever 


‘more and more effective, as exponent and 
guide to worthy life and living. 


“ScuENnecTapy, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: On 
Sunday and Monday, October 15 and 16, 
the founding of this Society fifteen years ago 
was celebrated with an anniversary pro- 
gramme. Dr. Moore preached on Sunday 
morning, and in the evening Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot and Rev. William IL. Sullivan gave 
addresses, Dr. Moore presiding. On Mon- 
day afternoon the Women’s Alliance gave a 


_, 


_reception for Dr. Eliot and Mr. Sullivan; 


and on Monday evening there were addresses 
by Mr. Albert L. Rohrer, president of the 
Society; Dr. Eliot; Dr. Charles A. Rich- 
mond, president of Union College; and Mr. 
Sullivan. . 

Personals. 


So far as heard from at this office, the fol- 
lowing names represent the Unitarian min- 
istry at the Plattsburg Military Camp this 
summer: Rey. W. B. Geoghegan of New Bed- 
ford, Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach of Hartford, 
Conn., Rev. Troward H. Marshall of Roches- 


ter, N.Y., and Rev. R. F. Leavens of Omaha, 


Neb. Rev. Laurence Hayward of Newbury- 
port was a member of the first Plattsburg 
Encampment in rg15. 


Books Wanted. 


“Unity Services and Songs’’ has been of 
the utmost value in the education and inspi- 
ration of our eight children, now, one after 
another, establishing homes of their own. 
The book being out of print, I shall be deeply 
grateful to any one who will sell me a few 
used copies. 
. Juiia S. VISHER, 
Forestburg, S.D. 


The Tuckerman School. 


As announced last week, Mrs. Marshall’s 
lectures will begin on Saturday, November 4. 
Two lectures will be given on that date and 
also on November 11, with a short intermis- 
sion between each pair of lectures. The 
programme follows: November 4, (1) “The 
Method of Indirection,’” (2) ‘The Socratic 
Method”; ‘Tuesday, 7th, ‘‘Life Problems 
for Young People” (ethical); Wednesday, 
8th, “Life Problems for Young People” 
(theological); Thursday, 9th, “The ‘Mate- 
rial’ of the Modern School of Religious Edu- 
cation”; Friday, 1oth, ‘The Utilization of 
the Natural Sciences in Religious Education’’; 
Saturday, rith, (1) ‘‘The Utilization of the 
Natural Sciences in Religious Education,” 
(2) ‘‘The Teacher’s Philosophy of Life.” 

The lectures on Tuesday and Wednesday 
will be largely made of -suggestions toward 
creating classes of interested young people in 
our liberal churches, young people who are 
of late high-school age and early college 
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stimulating of interest will be offered. This 
lecture may conclude with an informal con- 
ference*on how to go about organizing or re- 
organizing a school. 

The lectures are to be given in Channing 
Hall and begin at 9.30 on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4. The public is invited. 


Second Unitarian Church, Brookline. 


Sunday morning, November 12, this church 
will dedicate its beautiful new colonial edi- 
fice at the corner of Sewall Avenue and 
Charles Street, Brookline. The programme 
will include addresses by Rev. Edward D. 
Towle, first minister of the society, Rev. 
A. W. Littlefield, second minister, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot, Mr. Freeland Jewett, chairman of the 
building committee, Mr. A. A. Wordell, 
chairman of the prudential committee, and 
Rey. A. B. Peterson of the First Parish, 
Brookline. 

The Sunday evening service, at 7.45, will 
be a Puritan service, with addresses by Rev. 
A. B. Whitney of Plymouth, Rev. E. D. 
Johnson of Salem, and Rev. Charles E. Park 
of Boston. Music will be rendered by violins, 
’cello, and bass viols, and a chorus under the 
direction of Mr. A. A. Wordell. 

Monday, November 13, at 8 P.m., a lay- 
men’s meeting will be held, with the general 
topic, ‘‘ The Relation of the Church to Public 
Questions.”’ 

Tuesday, November 14, an Alliance meet- 
ing will be held at 3 p.m. Addresses by 
Miss Anna Bancroft, president, the National 
Alliance, and Mrs. Atherton. Tea will be 
served at 4.30 P.M. 

Wednesday, November 15, at 8 PM, 
Young People’s meeting. General topic, 
“The Interests of the Sunday-school and 
Young People’s Religious Union.’”’ Speakers, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance and Rev. William 
Safford Jones. 


The Ministerial Union of Boston. 


The first meeting of The Ministerial Union 
for the season of 1916-17 will be held next 
Monday, in Channing Hall, at 11 a.m. This 
body needs to be distinguished from the 
Ministers’ Union, an interdenominational 
gathering which holds occasional meetings, 
especially during the vacation period, when 
ministers from other parts of the country 
are passing through Boston. It must be 
distinguished also from the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club, which meets on the 
second Monday of each month from Octo- 
ber to May for the informal discussion of 
any topic of interest which may arise, with a 
different chairman chosen for each meeting. 

The Ministerial Union was organized in 
1864 for the avowed purpose of ‘‘ promoting 
ministerial fellowship, welcoming and assist- 
ing those entering the liberal ministry, pro- 
tecting the profession and parishes from in- 
competent and unworthy men, contributing 
to the edification of its members, and assist- 


ing in the diffusion of the gospel.” 


The portion of this platform relating to 
the protection of the profession and parishes 
in the selection of ministers for vacant pul- 
pits has for a number of years been delegated 
to a committee known as “The Committee 
on Supply of Pulpits,” elected by the Union 
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at its annual meeting in May, and whose 
secretary has office hours at 25 Beacon 
Street on Mondays and Saturdays from 
10 A.M. to 1 P.M., leaving the meetings of 
the Union itself free to carry out the other 
objects of the organization. 

The. executive officers and directors of 
the Union have announced that during the 
coming year, beginning with the meeting 
next Monday, in order the more effectually 
“to promote ministerial fellowship,” a buffet 
luncheon will be served during intermission, 
to be paid for out of the treasury, a feature 
which will tend to stimulate closer acquaint- 
ance among the members. 

The meeting next Monday will be intro- 
ductory in its character. After some open- 
ing remarks by the new president, Rev. 
Adelbert I, Hudson of Quincy, short ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham and Rey. Edward Cummings, 
former presidents of the organization, on 
“The Aims and Ideals of the Union and its 
Relation to the Work of the Minister.” 
The general discussion will be opened by 
Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn. Especial 
emphasis will be placed at this meeting upon 
the welcoming of new men who have recently 
entered the Unitarian ministry in this 
vicinity. 


The health of London last year was below 
the average, many deaths occurring from- 
influenza epidemics. There were 2,286 
deaths from measles, as against 1,376 in 1914. 
The prosperity which has come to some poor 
homes on account of the war is reflected in 
the fact that, while 3.9 per cent. of children 
had insufficient clothing or footgear in 1914, 
only 2.6 per cent. were found in this condi- 
tion last year. The percentage for malnu- 
trition fell in the same period from 9.4 per 
cent. to 6.6 per cent. 


Hddresses. 


The address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke is 
changed from or Mt. Vernon Stieet, to 5 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-df-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S$. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUSEKEEPER-CO M PANION.—A thoroughly 
competent middle-aged woman desires position in 
family of adults, or as attendant to invalid, or elderly 
lady. Highest references.—Address M. C. C., care Christian 
Register. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
P position of private secretary. References exchanged, 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
LARtiEN re organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 


Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics, 
Sale—Faithful bulldog. Will 


eat 


For 1 
anything. Very fond of children. 


Hibernian Hospital Orderly (to patient): 
“Wake up! wake up! and take your sleep- 
ing draught!”,—The Bystander. 


In a College Town.—Student (to servant 
at the door): ‘(Miss Brown?” Servant: 
“She’s engaged.” Student: ‘I know it. 
I’m what she’s engaged to.”’ 


A teacher had told a class of juvenile pupils 
that Milton, the poet, was blind. The next 
day she asked if any of them could remember 
what Milton’s great affliction was. ‘‘Yes’m,”’ 
replied one little fellow. ‘‘He was a poet.” 


_ Bishop (to little visitor, who has asked 
him to sign post-card portrait of himself): 
“‘But—er—surely I signed one for you the 
other day?” Little visitor: “Yes; but I 
swapped you for two New Zealanders, you 
know.” —Punch. 


“T’m up a tree,’ admitted the bolting 
senator; ‘‘but my back is to the wall, and 
Tll die in the last ditch, going down with 
flags flying, and, hurling defiance at the foe, 
soar on the wings of triumph, regardless 
of the party lash that barks at my heels.” 
He looked up as though he meant it, too.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


& A lady going from home for the day locked 
everything up well, and for the grocer’s 
benefit wrote on a card: “All out. Don’t 
leave anything.’’ ‘This she stuck on the door. 
On her return home she found her house ran- 
sacked and all her choicest possessions gone. 
To the card on the door was added: ‘‘ Thanks! 
We haven’t left much.’’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


One day Mr. Tom Corwin met a political 
opponent, with whom he promptly fell into 
a discussion, in the course of which he con- 
stantly referred to the Whig party as if it 
were still in existence. ‘‘Don’t you know 
the old Whig party is dead?” at last ex- 
claimed his acquaintance, with evident irri- 
tation. ‘‘Horace Greeley killed it, and it’s 
dead and buried.” ‘‘Certainly,” said Mr. 
Corwin, with much solemnity, ‘‘and I am 
one of its graves, sir, and not to be trampled 
on!” 


When Commodore Rodgers, United States 
Navy, was in charge of a recruiting sta- 
tion after the close of the war, he received 
an application. “‘What is your name?” 
asked the commodore, gruffly. ‘‘Don 
Emilio de Sanco Razanini,” was the reply. 
“No, sir,” answered the commodore, “I 
take no man in the United States Navy with 
a name like that. Go away, and get a better 
name if you want to enlist.” ‘The next day, 
bright and early, the same man reappeared, 
and in a soft foreign voice said his name was 
Frederick Rodgers. This time he was ac- 
cepted. 


A Southern woman tells about dining in 
Boston once, when next her sat a homely 
little old gentleman, who wanted to know 
how she passed the time in the country with 
her old father. ‘‘Well, we read.” ‘What 
do you read?” ‘Chiefly ‘The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table.’” ‘Don’t you get 
tired of it?” ‘“‘Oh, no. When we get to 
the end, we simply turn back to the begin- 
ning.”’ The old gentleman chuckled, and 
made a remark implying that the ‘“ Auto- 
crat” was no great thing among books, 
and the lady was rather surprised at his dis- 
paraging air. After dinner she demanded 
of her hostess the name of the unapprecia- 
tive old gentleman and was told that it was 
Dr. Holmes.—Boston Transcript. 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. : 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. . i 

The chief mci organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
pn i publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev..Louis 
C. Cornish. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. : 
ie contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 

jot, 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Dasaaen churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young bine of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. QO. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. , 

Py ES William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ul.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to-whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 4 a: 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
ILD. San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
— ec Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
e addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain | 


one another in the penton of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present S f 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

dress correspondence and send contributions to the 

Secrflery- Tntesuen, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. ' 


. No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Gua Circular free. 

Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. SrzpHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte — 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
sos of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. : : 
“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS | 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 
i 
LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. — ; 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL’ 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. ae ate ae the Dean, e 7 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, t dey) 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
GCHOOL-LIFE | IN THE COUN 


Exceptional heal! is. | 
Staff of peor teachers. Well-correlated courses in 


demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that ‘a 
agri faithfully fulfilled ae us ¢ 
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promised in the catalogue is 
charges. Scholarships. 1 93h) 08: fas 
' -s PROCTOR ACADEMY ~ 
p : 33 - ANDOVER, N. H.- os . 
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